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CHAPTER XIII. 
AWKWARD INQUIRIES. 


fe R. STANLEY found Smith hard at work. A new 
secretary had been engaged for the Ulysses Company, 
but he had not been able to commence his new duties 
yet ; and Smith had been superintending the business. 
After a little conversation about the affairs of the company, Mr. 
Stanley said, “ You must excuse what I am going to say, and not 
think I mean to be rude; but you know I don’t understand fashion- 
able ways, and like to be straightforward and say what I have to say 
at once. Now, you were so kind as to take my wife and daughter to 
the opera last night. I-never go to such places myself, but women like 
that kind of thing. That’s all very well, and I’m much obliged to you ; 
but a person I have some knowledge of happened to be there last 
night. Well, he came to me this morning and said they were in your 
box, and—I don’t know how to put it in any other words—he hinted 
that your box was not a proper place for them to be in. He said some 
other things about you which I need not repeat, for some of them I 
know were lies. But about the box. “You must allow me to ask you 
the simple question—is there any foundation for what he said or not ? 
If you say no, we'll drop the subject and never revert to it again.” 
Smith scarcely knew how to reply. He did not like to admit to 
himself that there was any reason why ladies should not occupy his 
box, and yet he knew that he had been annoyed when he found them 
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there. Under the circumstances, however, he felt bound to tell Mr. 
Stanley what had been the exact state of the case. 

“ Well,” he said, “the fact is, they did not have the box I intended 
for them. They were to have had one on the second tier, which 
would have been much better ; but that box on the pit tier was sent 
to them by mistake.” 

* But was it your box?” inquired Mr. Stanley. 

* Yes,” said Smith. “I have a very large acquaintance, and there 
are a number of young scamps always running in and out of my box 
like rabbits in a warren. That is the reason I did not wish the 
ladies to be there; and I am extremely sorry that, through the 
stupid mistake of my secretary, they should have been exposed to 
ill-natured comments.” 

“ Mr. Smith,” replied Mr. Stanley, “I quite acquit you of any inten- 
tional disrespect, and so far your explanation is satisfactory ; but, at 
the same time, you must forgive me for saying that the circles in 
which we move appear to be so different that I think our communi- 
cation had better be restricted to business matters for the future.” 

For an instant Smith was inclined to make a formal proposal for 
Ada’s hand ; but an under current of worldly wisdom set in and 
carried him away. © * Does the old boy think,” he reflected, “that 
I’ve had line enough, and that this is the time to strike: he'll find 
himself mistaken.” 

At the same moment Mr. Stanley was thinking, “If this man has 
an opera-box in which he can’t ask ladies to sit, that young 
donkey Miffkins was right, after all; and he cannot be a very safe 
acquaintance for Ada.” 

“ Well, sir,” said Smith, after a minute’s pause, “‘ you must be the 
best judge of that. You invited me to your house, and I am not 
aware that I have done anything to forfeit your confidence. If you 
think differently, there’s nothing more to be said.” 

Mr. Stanley felt even more uncomfortable than he had been before, 
for what Smith said was quite true. He had made the first advagces, 
without knowing anything more of Smith than that he was a director 
in the same company, and now he was withdrawing his acquaintance 
without any very good excuse. Still, he did not see his way to retract. 
He would have liked Smith to come to Uttoxeter Square occasion- 
ally, if he would not have made his visits too frequent ; but, of course, 
there could be no compromise of this sort. So, at last, he muttered 
something rather indistinctly about “always being happy to meet 
him at the board.” 

Smith immediately turned the conversation by asking him whether 
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he thought they ought to grant a certain policy in a case where the 
medical officer’s report had been rather unfavourable. Having dis- 
cussed this point, and transacted some further business, they parted. 

Smith looked in at two clubs on his way westward; and asked 
several men to come in and dine at the Grange. . Westsea, Wynne, 
and Lord George were among the number of the guests : they formed 
a merry party, for everybody was in high spirits except the host. At 
one moment he would be gay enough, and his laugh the loudest of 
all ; but, at another, he would relapse into meditation, and become 
forgetful of everybody present. 

His friends chaffed him about these occasional fits of gloom, and 
suggested that he must be in love. He answered with a bitter jest ; 
but it may be doubted whether he denied the accusation in his 
inmost heart. At any rate, he admitted it after his guests were gone. 

Opening wide the French window he lit a cigar, and drew his easy 
chair towards it; then he looked out upon the lawn, and watched the 
spray of the fountains sparkling in the moonlight. 

‘ T wish she was here,” he said to himself. ** And why should she not 
be? Because I had some words with her father this morning? I am 
not going to marry him. Besides, the old boy was right, too. Would 
he like to have me for a son-in-law? Very good taste on his part. 
And Ada; did she know? No; there could not have been time. 
Some fool must have told him in the City to-day. I'll go down and 
see him to-morrow morning, and propose for her in due form.” 

Mr. Stanley had by no means a pleasant time of it in Uttoxeter 
Square that evening. For when, as in duty bound, like a good 
husband, he had related to Mrs. Stanley the events of the day, and 
the course he had taken, that good lady did not view things in the 
same light. And she gave Mr. Stanley her opinion of his conduct 
with that graceful abandon and utter absence of anything approaching 
to reticence which occasionally characterises the British matron. 

“If you were anxious,” she said, “to destroy any little prospect 
Ada had of being settled comfortably in life you could not have acted 
better. Keeping us here, stuck up in this place as you do, instead 
of taking a house in a neighbourhood where the girl might have an 
opportunity of seeing a little society ; and when, by good fortune, an 
eligible person does come to the house you go and insult him.” 

Mrs. Stanley detested Islington, and was always pestering her 
husband to take a house at the West End. 

“ And all,” she continued, “ because a little idiot like that young 
Miffkins trumped up some stories which you say yourself are not true, 
‘How you can talk such nonsense about our moving in different circles 
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I cannot imagine. Why, Ada met him first at the Baileys ; and I 
should think, at any rate, we are not their inferiors.” 

As Mr. Bailey, senior, was only a junior partner and managing 
clerk, while Mr. Stanley conducted business on his own account, 
number fifteen had always looked down on number thirteen, 
regarding its inhabitants as “good sort of people,” whom, as near 
neighbours, it was convenient to visit; but who were by no means 
to be regarded in the light of equals. 

“‘ My father and grandfather, Mr. Stanley, and great-grandfather, 
too, as you know, have lived on their own land for more than a cen- 
tury; and in our county we can hold up our heads with the best. 
Why my daughter should be humiliated by her own father saying 
that she is not a fit match for anybody I cannot conceive ; but it’s 
always the way. When the Flashleys wanted to visit us you would 
not allow it. He’s bankrupt now, you say. I know that; but didn’t 
he fail for a hundred and seventy thousand pounds. You'll never 
fail for that amount. .You hope not? I dare say you do. You are 
always for keeping yourself and family in the background. It’s done 
now, you say. Well, if it is, who did it, I should like to know? I 
won’t say anything more about it now, Mr. Stanley; but such 
ridiculous conduct in a girl’s own father I could not have believed 
possible,”—a promise which, of course, she kept by talking about 
nothing else during the remainder of the evening. 

Ada did not say anything on the subject except on one occasion, 
‘when direct reference was made to her by her mother. Then she 
replied, “That, of course, papa must be the best judge of what 
visitors they ought to receive.” 

Still there was a redness about her eyes at breakfast the next 
morning which did not tend to make her father more comfortable 
with reference to the course he had thought it right to take in her 
interest. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


BAD NEWS. 


‘SMITH rose up earlier than usual the next morning. He intended, 
as soon as he had breakfasted, to go into the City and see Mr. 
Stanley ; and then, having procured his consent, he hoped to spend 
.the rest of the day at Uttoxeter Square. 

While he was at breakfast his confidential servant brought him in 
-a card, saying that a gentleman wished to see him on business of the 
utmost importance. 
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At first Smith was disposed to say that he could not see anybody ; 
but when he looked at the card, and saw that it bore the name of 
Sir John Billing, he gave orders for that gentleman’s admission. 
Sir John Billing was the senior partner in the bank of Billing, Smith, 
and Billing. Smith had never been more than a sleeping partner. 
When he returned from the Continent he had expressed a desire to 
take an active part in the business ; but Sir John and his son did not 
appear to wish it, telling him that as matters were arranged, there was 
nothing for him to do, whereupon he gave up the project. 

When Sir John was introduced, Smith saw at once by his _ 
that there was something wrong. 

“‘ What’s the matter?” he asked at once. 

“ Well,” replied Sir John, “I regret to tell you that the affairs of 
the bank are in a very bad state. Not to keep you in suspense,” he 
continued, “ I had better say that I fear in three or four days we must 
stop payment.” 

“There goes ten thousand a year,” thought Smith. “It’s lucky 
my father bought so much land. I imagine five thousand a year 
will be enough for Ada and I to live upon. It will be a good excuse 
for dropping the Grange, the unfortunate opera-box, and the majority 
of my present set.” 

He then said, very calmly : 

“ This is bad news, Sir John. Iam glad the blow has come in 
my time, and not in my father’s. It would have broken the old gen- 
tleman’s heart. Of course we shall pay twenty shillings in the pound.” 

“Tt was on that point that I was so anxious to see you,” replied 
Sir John. “You know that several of the great iron masters have 
been our principal customers. The advances we have made to 
some of them of late years have been very great. They amount in 
fact to upwards of a million. Of course we hold security of different 
kinds for the whole, but in the present state of the iron trade I doubt 
whether they will realise a quarter of the amount they are supposed 
to represent. I was looking at your private account last night. I do 
not know if you have any other resources besides the Greythorpe 
and Walkingden estates, of which we receive the rents for you, 
but,” and here he hesitated for a moment, “I am afraid they will 
both go.” 

“ Then, in point of fact,” said Smith, “I shall be left without a 
penny.” 

“‘ Any cheque you like to draw up to twenty thousand pounds will 
be cashed between now and Monday next. It was to tell you this 
that I came down.” 
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It occurred to Smith that this might prove to be robbing the 
creditors, but he did not like to say so to the old man, who seemed 
anxious to do him a kindness now, whatever reason he might have 
to complain of his previous management. 

“JT shall not draw upon you,” he said, “to any large amount. If 
I should require a small sum for immediate expenses I will come to 
you. But what I should really like would be to return with you to 
the bank at once, and ascertain for myself what the state of our 
affairs really is.” 

To this proposal Sir John made some objections, but Smith over- 
ruled them, and ultimately they went down together as he had 
proposed. , 

When he reached the bank he found the task he had proposed to 
himself by no means an easy one, for the range of the business had 
been immense, and many of the transactions were of a most com- 
plicated character. He found himself quite unable to arrive at any 
approximation towards the ultimate result of affairs, on account of the 
impossibility of even guessing at the actual value of many of the 
securities which they held. 

During the three or four days which elapsed before the bank 
stopped payment, Sir John found Smith’s assistance of great value, 
and he said, on one occasion,— 

“Ah, Mr. Smith, I wish we had let you become an acting partner 
four or five years ago, when you proposed it: if we had, I don’t think 
we should have been in this mess now.” 

Mr. Billing, the junior partner, Sir John Billing’s eldest son, had 
neglected the business, and by his extravagance and losses on the 
turf, had greatly contributed to the ruin of the house. He was in 
Paris, and did not manifest the slightest intention of returning to 
England to assist his father in their troubles. 

A few days after the stoppage, Sir John had a stroke of paralysis, 
and the whole onus of conducting the affairs of the firm through 
the Bankruptcy Court fell upon Smith. He gave up everything to 
the creditors without the slightest reserve. 

Brompton Grange was sold. 

That salon once so inaccessible became the head-quarters of the 
auctioneer. The amount realised by the’ sale of catalogues was 
immense, for without one of these to exhibit as a voucher no one 
was admitted to the premises. 

The Grange itself and the greater part of its contents were bought 
by a gentleman from the ‘colonies, who made lamp-stands of the 
statues, and used the Indian cabinet for a meat-safe. oy 
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Smith devoted himself entirely to the affairs of the bank. He took 
lodgings in the King’s Road, Dalston, either for the sake of escaping 
old associations, or because it was within a convenient distance of 
Uttoxeter Square, without seeming too close. 

Almost the only relaxation he allowed himself was, when night had 
thrown her mantle over the city, to leave his papers for an hour, and 
wander past the house he was now too proud to enter, to watch for a 
shadow on the blind, and cherish the vision in the place of the reality. 

Early and late he was always at work. It was an uphill business 
at first, for some of the creditors were by no means satisfied with the 
conduct of his late partners, and received him with scant courtesy, 
but this he bore without a murmur. By degrees, however, the part 
he had taken became better known, and he won golden opinions 
from all. He found his late experience in the Ulysses of consider- 
able use to him in examining the accounts. 

Of that company, however, he is no longer a director. His shares 
in it were sold with the rest of his property. A few days before 
their sale, he wrote a note to Mr. Stanley, informing him of it, in 
order that he might have an opportunity of purchasing them if he 
liked. 

He received a very kind letter from that gentleman in reply, with 
a postscript stating that they would be happy to see him in Uttoxeter 
Square. 

But he felt that he could not cross that threshold as a ruined man, 
from which he had been warned in his prosperity. He knew that he 
loved Ada, and he doubted his power to conceal his affection in her 
presence. He believed that to make it known in his present position 
would be cruelty to her. It never occurred to him that it might be 
more cruel to conceal it. 

How often does this happen in the history of two lives? How 
often do the two theories clash ? 

The first theory, which holds that it is not right for a man to 
entangle a woman in an engagement, unless there is a fair chance of 
his being able to offer her an early marriage. 

‘Of course he may make as much love to her as he likes, provided 
that he does not commit himself to actual words—that has nothing to 
do with it. He may hang on her very accents, as if he drew new 
life from every utterance ; he may seize the vacant chair by her side, 
his face shining with the light of happiness; he may make her think 
that where she breathes he is conscious of no other existence ; all 
this goes for nothing, no blame will attach to him if he does not 
commit himself by a proposal. 
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And the second theory, What shall we call it? The theory of the 
novelist? Novelists are becoming terribly practical now-a-days. 
Perhaps we had better say the theory of romance, or of the dream- 
land in which we all love to wander when we give the mind a short 
vacation. 

This second theory holds, that if a man thinks he has won a 
woman’s love, and knows that he loves her, he had better tell her so, 
and give her the chance of sharing his fortunes whatever they may 
be. It holds, that there are women who can be happy even without 
a brougham and an opera box: that there are some who would 
welcome a long engagement with delight, supported by the consci- 
ousness that they were loved, that they would prefer it to the possi- 
bility of thinking that they had loved without return: that there 
are many who would believe their image was still cherished beneath 
an Indian sun or amid Columbian forests, even if the solace of those 
closely-written sheets of foreign letter-paper was denied them. It 
holds that there are some who would wait patiently, until the 
beautiful brown hair is streaked with silver, in preference to marry- 
ing the rich widower whom papa brings home to dinner so frequently ; 
and (wildest flight of all) it holds that there are some who are re- 
warded for their patience. 

Of course when we think the matter over seriously we know that 
romance is bad ; in fact, the application of the epithet “ romantic ” 
to a young lady or a young gentleman in the present year of grace, 
would be considered a personal insult. Still, when during our mental 
holidays, we do wander away into the regions of romance, we cannot 
always avoid wishing that there was a little more of it in every-day 
life. During such excursions, and even immediately after our return 
from them, we cannot help feeling that there is a certain plausibility 
about theory number two. | 

When, however, we regard the matter in a practical light, we per- 
ceive at once that the objections to it are innumerable. It will be 
quite sufficient if we mention one of them. Let us suppose for a 
moment that such a theory was to become popular, and was to be 
acted upon in society. What would become of the Divorce Court ? 
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CHAPTER XV. 


‘© 4 FRIEND IN NEED.” 


A Hansom has stopped before Smith’s lodgings in the King’s 
Road, and out of it jumps a gentleman with an activity which belies 
his years. His knock at the door gives one the idea that he is not a 
man who is in the habit of waiting long for admission. 

When the servant opened the door, she naturally inquired the 
name of the visitor, who asked for Mr. Smith. 

“Oh, I am an old friend of Mr. Smith’s,” was the reply. 

** Mr. Smith likes to have the name of a gentleman took up afore 
he sees ’um,” was the reply of the pertinacious damsel. 

“Tell him, then, George Lascelles wishes to see him.” 

*‘ George Lascelles, George Lascelles,” repeated Smith to himself, 
when the name was announced, “Who the deuce is ;” then 
stopping suddenly, he laughed, and said, “ Oh, show him up.” 

As:the maid closed the door upon the visitor, Smith walked across. 
the room to meet him. As he shook hands with him warmly, he 
said, * This is kind of you, Lord Brighton, this is kind, indeed. But 
it is just like you; I cannot say any more,” and the tears gathered in 
his eyes as he spoke. 

“Well, I hope you did not think I had forgotten you,” replied 
Brighton. “ You know if I had not been in office, I should have been 
down with you the next day; as it was, I thought I had better wait 
and see how things went, as I could be of more use to you when it 
was all over. Now, let me first congratulate you upon having got 
through a disagreeable affair so well ; and then, let us proceed to 
business at once. Tell me what I can do for you.” 

“I can only thank you for your kindness; but really I do not 
know how you can assist me.” 

“Well, I suppose you would not object to go abroad just now. 
Would you like a secretaryship of legation? Florence will be vacant 
immediately. Sir Hubert is only waiting until we can find some one 
to succeed him. Were you ever in Persia ? Would you like Teheran ? 
Or would you prefer something colonial? If you like to go in for 
that line, we will make you a governor in a year or two, if we stay in 
so long. But I don’t recommend the colonies. A governorship. is 
a very grand thing in name, but it does not pay. You must spend 
more than your salary, if you do the thing properly. Altogether, I 
don’t think you could do better than Florence.” 

“I do not know how to thank you enough,” said Smith; “but I 
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am sure you must have so many claims upon you, I should be afraid 
of interfering with some of them.” 

“Don’t you trouble yourself about that,” replied Lord Brighton. 
“A minister who has an appointment to give away, must give it 
either to his own friend or somebody else’s friend. Beeause if a 
man has no friends at all, he is evidently a wretch, and out of the 
“question ; and if a man is fit to be a minister, surely he is fit to 
choose his own friends. And it is evident that he must be better 
able to judge of the capacity of his own friends from personal 
experience, than of his friend’s friends from hearsay. I hope you 
don’t detect any flaw in my logic, though you have been at Oxford 
since I have? If you do, please not to point it out, for I fear I am 
getting too old to change, on this point at any rate.” 

It was after a pause of a minute or two that Smith replied,— 

“TJ will not attempt to contravene your logic, but I fear i must 
decline your offer, at any rate for the present. Of my gratitude, I 
need not assure you. But I will tell you my reasons. You are 
perhaps aware that we paid fifteen shillings in the pound. There is 
still some property left of which we have not yet been able to dis- 
pose, Welsh iron-works, which in the present state of the trade no 
one will buy. If we could sell them for a reasonable price, we could 
pay the remaining five shillings in the pound, and I should feel my- 
self a free man once more. Until some arrangement has been made 
about them, I should not like to leave England. Indeed, I think I 
shall try and get some employment in the City, which may facilitate 
my finding a purchaser.” 

“‘ Perhaps,” said Lord Brighton, “I might help you even there. 
Rather novel my appearing in the character of a good fairy, is it not ? 
Almost do for Punch. Not the line in which they usually depict me, 
eh? By the bye, there will be some City men dining with me one 
day this week, Friday. You had better come too. Something may 
‘turn up. I won’t take any refusal,” he continued, as Smith appeared 
to hesitate, “ but I shall expect you at eight. You will of meet the 
Duke of Alderney.” 

Smith smiled. 

“He cut me dead as I was coming down the steps of the 
Pococurante.” " 

“Did he? The wretched little snob.” 

In point of fact “wretched” was not the adjective which his lord- 
ship used, but I will leave my readers to supply any stronger epithet 
which their imagination may suggest as being appropriate to the 
“occasion. am 
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* T had been down there to thank Westsea for a very kind offer he 
made me.” 

“Good fellow, Westsea, though I confess he is not a success in the 
House. By the bye, that reminds me there was another thing I 
wanted to say to you. If Westsea has been before me, let me help a 
little ; please to open an account at my bank as well.” 

“You are too kind.” 

“Oh, nonsense! If you are really going into the City, you know 
that is a place in which money is always useful. At the West-end 
coin is a luxury, but at the East it is a necessity.” 

“Your distinction is equal to that drawn by the candidate at the 
Civil Service Commissioners’ last examination in Moral Philosophy. 
He stated that tobacco was a necessary, but cigars a luxury.” 

“T hope he was successful,” said Lord Brighton. “I fancy there 
is more in the way of Cavendish than anything else in my depart- 
ment. But to return. When you have settled what you are going 
to do, if you do want any money and do mot come to me, I shall be 
really offended. I shall fancy you are afraid it would come out of 
the Secret Service vote, or something of that sort.” 

“We will see,” replied Smith. 

Then Lord Brighton, looking at his watch, found that his presence 
was required elsewhere, and departed, having first extracted a 
promise from Smith that he would not fail to make his appearance 
at dinner on Friday. 

He left Smith in much better spirits than he found him. Yet St. 
Patrick had borne up well altogether. He had seen his love crossed 
and his fortune swept away in the space of twenty-four hours. But 
his misfortunes had not added a line of grey to his hair or a wrinkle 
to his forehead. He found a mass of work ready to his hand, 
which he was bound in honour to do, or to try to do, and he went 
in at it. The last is not an elegant expression, but it describes 
the feelings with which he faced the work before him. It was 
precisely the same spirit in which, under other circumstances, he 
would have ridden in the Balaklava charge, or marched to the 
storming of the Redan. 

He bent all the powers of his mind, and they were considerable, to 
his labour ; but he did not like it, not a bit. When, during an 
interval of rest, his thoughts wandered back ‘to his old life, and he 
remembered how tired he had become of it, he was compelled to 
confess that sitting in The Grange, with a cigar in his mouth (Moselle 

‘cup within reach), and listening to Lord George's chaff, or Clara 
‘Merton’s songs, was preferable to calculating the dividend -which 
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assets amounting to 1,409,136/. 12s. 114d. would pay on debts of 
1,987,001/, 175. 92d. 

It is possible that even the heroes of the Crimea might have pre- 
ferred another place of residence, if they had not felt that circum- 
stances rendered their presence absolutely necessary on that muddy 
peninsula. 

Lord Westsea was not the only one of Smith’s friends who had 
offered him assistance. 

Indeed, his misfortunes had proved to him that he really had friends ; 
for be it remembered, there is a bright as well as a dark side to 
human nature, and it is possible to find many men about town who 
pride themselves on standing “by a fellow” when he is under 
a cloud; or, as the popular phrase has it, in “seeing him 
through it.” 

Smith was much cheered by Lord Brighton’s kindness. 

Lord Brighton had been his political chief during the short time 
he held his under-secretaryship, and was fond of looking in at “‘ The 
Grange ” when he could find an hour to spare; but Smith. never 
imagined that he felt the interest in him which he had just shown. 

It was with fresh spirit, therefore, that he turned to his work when 
Lord Brighton left him. He felt that he was not forgotten in the 
great world. Perhaps he dreamed that he might yet play his part in 


it again. 
CHAPTER XVI. 


RETURNS TO THE FORTUNES OF MR, BAILEY, 


As the clock struck three on the day after Miss Merton’s supper 
party, Mr. Bailey knocked at that lady’s door. 

He had been so afraid that he should come there too early all the 
morning, that at last he was in danger of being too late ; and it was 
only by giving the driver of his Hansom an extra half-crown that he 
was able td achieve punctuality. The pace at which that charioteer 
(under the influence of the stimulant) drove along Piccadilly was 
what our American cousins would call “a caution.” 

The politeness of his fellow-clerks, Mr. Tayleour and Mr. Tozer, 
was rather thrown away upon Richard that morning. It is to be 
feared that he did not even appreciate properly the kind manner in 
which they undertook to do his work for him in order to enable him 
to leave early. In fact, for all purposes except answering the 
simplest questions in an utterly incoherent manner, he entirely 
ignored their existence. They attributed this conduct on his part to 
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pride, to self-glorification with reference to his new and grand ac- 
quaintances ; but they erred. He never honoured Mr. Tayleour or 
Mr. Tozer with a thought. We almost fear that he was unconscious 
of the existence of Mr. Robinson himself—the senior partner in that 
great bank. He very nearly addressed one of the principal clerks as 
Miss Merton ; and, in addition to other little eccentricities, he wrote 
to one of the best customers of the bank to inform him that he had 
overdrawn his account—a proceeding which brought that gentleman 
down the next morning in a state of indignation, which is more easily 
imagined than described. Nor was Mr. Luffkins (the gentleman in 
question) perfectly satisfied when it was explained to him that it was 
Mr. Tuffkins who had committed the transgression, and who should 
have been informed of the same ; but he was with difficulty prevented 
from withdrawing his account from a house where the business was 
carried on in so careless a manner. 

But of all this Richard was ignorant when he knocked at Miss 
Merton’s door. Indeed, if at that moment anyone could have in- 
formed him of his misdeeds, he would not have given them a second 
thought. 

It is a peculiarity of some women that whenever you see them in 
a fresh dress, they always seem to look prettier than when you saw 
them last. This was the case with Clara Merton. Richard had seen 
her in an elaborate morning toilette at “The Grange,” in full evening 
dress at her own supper; but now, when he beheld her attired in a 
simple mauve muslin, he immediately came to the conclusion that he 
had never known how beautiful she was until that moment. He was 
quite right, but then his opinion of the last dress would have been 
the same, if the order of their appearance had been altered. Well, 
then he would have been quite right too. 

If the last paragraph is not a good excuse for a long bill: at the 
milliner’s, it has been written in vain. 

Clara received Richard very kindly. ‘There was not the same 
empressement in her manner there had been when he was sitting be- 
side her at supper ; but now he was the only guest, so there was no 
occasion to make a distinction between him and others. 

She opened the book, and read out the title of the play, “ Wives 
as They Were, and Maids as They Are.” 

“ This play, which has fascinated you so much, Mr. Bailey, is not 
very complimentary to our sex.” 

“You must remember that it depicts the manners of a byegone 
age,” he replied. ‘They don’t put young ladies in prison for debt 
now-a-days.” 
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“I know some who would be benefited by the process,” said 
Clara, 

*‘ Remember it was you who said that, and not I.” 

“« But you cannot deny that you think so.” 

“Do you prefer to add the power of reading the thoughts to 
your other accomplishments ?” 

“TI can read them in such brows as yours, where there are no 
wrinkles to hide them. Is not that last a pretty sentence?” she 
continued. ‘Do for the domestic drama, would it not? All the 
better, too, because it is not true; for you know that it is by the 
mouth that we read the thoughts, not the forehead. That is the 
reason why all men who live under a despotic government wear 
moustaches, if they can grow them.” 

Here she glanced mischievously at Richard who laboured under 
disadvantages in this particular; although Robinson’s was not the 
bank in which this notice was put up, that “ Moustaches are not 
allowed to be worn during business hours.” 

** You shall read the gentlemen’s parts, and I will read the ladies’. 
If you please we will begin at once.” 

Richard. was a little nervous at first, but he soon got over this 
feeling, and then he read very well. It is wonderful how few people 
there are who do read well. It is not an accomplishment to which 
much attention is devoted in our schools, and many of us have an 
opportunity of appreciating the result of this neglect every Sunday of 
our lives. Perhaps the best readers will be found to have acquired 
the art when standing at their mother’s knee ; they read the best of 
books as very little children. If she does not teach them, as things 
are ordered at present, no one else will. 

Bailey had passed the greater part of the night before in reading 
the play. With this study added to his previous acquaintance with 
it he knew a great deal of it by heart ; and Clara was quite surprised 
at the vivacity with which he delivered several of the speeches, and 
the insight into character which he showed. 

Clara was delighted with the part of Miss Dorrillon, and when 
they had finished the play, she asked Richard if he would mind 
reading it again. 

“You read so well,” she said, “ it is as good as a rehearsal.” 

The second time of reading Clara entered into her part with great 
spirit, for her conception of a character was very rapid. In the prison 
scene she brought the tears into Richard’s eyes, to her intense delight. 

“ How I should like to see you treading the boards of ‘ The 
Duke’s’ in this scene,” said Richard. 
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“In white muslin and with my back hair down ?” inquired Clara, 
laughing. 

“ Often as I have seen youon the. stage, I do not think I ever. 
knew what dress you wore.” 

“What a bad opinion Madame Merlet would have of your 
taste.” 

“ And who may Madame Merlet be?” 

“ My dressmaker.” 

“It is a proof of her skill that there was nothing to take off my. 
attention from the great actress. If you had been badly dressed I 
might have noticed it. As it was, I never saw anything but pour 
face, or the outline of your form in some grand pose.” r 

“TF must say, Mr. Bailey, you have a neat way of paying compli- 
ments, You do not fall into the mistake of some people, who-call: 
attention to them by a little gesture, showing their consciousness 
that they are saying something agreeable, or who accompany them 
by an apologetic bow, as if they were half ashamed of themselves 
the while ; but you utter them in a calm, unblushing manner, as if 
they were a matter of course, and formed a natural part of an ordinary 
conversation.” 

Poor Richard ! if he had not blushed before, he made up for lost. 
time then. 

“ Never. mind, I will forgive you this time,” continued Clara, 
noticing his discomfiture ; “‘but you must remember for the future 
that when a woman has been ten: years upon the stage the novelty 
of that kind of thing wears off, or as Miss Milford would say, ‘She- 
does not seem to care about it.’” 

“I only spoke my thoughts,” said Richard, very humbly ; “and 
unless you forbid me to do this in future, I fear I cannot promise 
always to hide the admiration I share with so many.” 

“I see you are quite incorrigible. I suppose, as the hymn says, 
‘it is your nature 70,’ so we will change the subject. I shall see 
Ranston about the play to-morrow. He will be making some 
change soon. I don’t think ‘Diamond Dust’ will run much longer. 
A great deal of its sparkle is gone now. Gets dimmer you see 
from being reflected in paper instead of metal.” 

*‘ Do you think he will be inclined to bring it out ?” 

‘Well, you must know that there are two things which are 
always likely to induce a manager to look favourably upon an 
old play. First and foremost, he has nothing to pay the author ; 
secondly, he may cut it about as much as he likes, and there 
is no one to interfere with him or turn sulky about its curtailment. 
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Of course, 7 shall take care he does not cut out any of my part. 
But it is an extraordinary thing that if you suggest to amy author 
to cut out any scene in any play, he has a stereotyped answer 
always ready. ‘What! cut out that! Why, it is the very best 
thing in the whole piece.’ I remember Attersley’s reply to a sug- 
gestion of Ranston’s, about ‘ Diamond Dust,’ ‘ Oh, cut it out if you 
like, I don’t care about it, but you will ruin the play if you do.’ To 
which Ranston replied, in his quiet way (making a grimace at me at 
the same time), ‘ Well, if you don’t mind I think 7 will chance it.’ 
He made me laugh so, I don’t think Attersley has ever forgiven me.” 

* And how soon do you think you will know about it?” inquired 
Richard. 

“Why you are as anxious on the point as a young actress about 
her first appearance. I dare say I shall be able to form an opinion 
from what Ranston says to-morrow. I should not wonder if your 
wishes were to be gratified; for, between ourselves, a suggestion 
from me has considerable weight just now.” 

Miss Clara Merton was “the star” at “The Duke's,” and quite 
conscious of the importance of her position. 

“ If you should happen to be passing about this time to-morrow, 
and you like to call in, I might be able to let you know the result of 
the interview.” 

“T shall certainly do myself the pleasure,” said Richard, and he 
rose to depart. 

“Would you not like some tea before you go, after all that read- 
ing? I suppose you would not care to see ‘ Diamond Dust’ again ; 
or else, if you liked, I would take you down to the theatre with me.” 

* You know I could never be tired of seeing -——” 

* Now, now,” said Clara, interrupting him, and warning him with 
her finger, with such a glance and gesture as might have won Mrs. 
Nisbet’s fame in “The Love Chase.” “Remember! But how 
silly of me to forget,” she continued, “that you cannot have had any 
dinner yet. I always dine very early, when I can. But Brogden 
will find you something. We have got an hour and a quarter yet, 
and fortunately neither actresses nor their cooks take very long to 
dress.” 

In twenty minutes Brogden brought in some cutlets and an ome- 
lette worthy of the Repique Club, before they got rid of Gustarelli. 
And it would be difficult to find any wine in England which could 
surpass the Hermitage that accompanied them. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
BEHIND THE SCENES, 


Miss MERToNn’s suggestion about the early production of ‘ Wives 
as they Were, and Maids as they Are,” reached Mr. Ranston at a very 
opportune moment. “ Diamond Dust” was getting very low in the 
theatrical hour-glass. Ranston had a new piece by a popular author 
ready to succeed it, but the illness of an actor who was to take the 
principal part in it, rendered a postponement absolutely necessary, 
Ranston had acted in “ Wives as they Were” twenty years before, 
and he saw directly that the part of Miss Dorrilion would suit Clara 
Merton well. He made a few objections to enhance the value of 
his acceptance of her suggestion, and then it was a settled thing. It 
was arranged that it should be put in rehearsal immediately. 

Bailey was admitted to the privilege of attending the rehearsals. 
Clara introduced him to Ranston as the gentleman who had first 
recommended the play to her, and Ranston complimented him upon 
his taste in theatrical matters, 

In a fortnight the play was produced. It was a great success. In 
the prison scene Clara excited quite a furore. Richard’s ecstasies 
upon the occasion it would be quite impossible to describe. Cer- 
tainly they exceeded Mr. Ranston’s, although that gentleman was 
both pleased and surprised. He had fancied the play would do very 
well, but for once in his managerial existence the “ blaze of triumph” 
came upon him unexpectedly. 

He had not even taken the precaution to order his posters before- 
hand. Two days were lost before he had mustered a sufficient 
number of itinerant sandwiches to open the eyes (and pockets) of the 
public to his good fortune. Worst omission of all: he had neglected 
to engage the crowd of respectably-dressed supernumeraries whose 
duty it is to blockade the thoroughfare from five o’clock until the 
moment the pit doors are opened. 

The success of the play tended to cement more strongly the 
friendship between Richard and Clara. Nothing of the sort was 
required to increase the admiration of the gentleman ; but possibly 
it made the lady kinder in her manner than she might otherwise have 
been. At any rate it afforded an excuse she could make to herself 
for allowing him to attend her so constantly, and that kind of trans- 
parent subterfuge is pleasant occasionally. It is an article easily 
constructed, if we do not find it ready to our hand, but it is more 


agreeable to be saved the trouble. 
Vou. I., N. S. 1868. se FF 
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But Clara Merton is seven-and-twenty. For the last ten years she 
has had all kinds of love made to her, good, bad, and indifferent, 
almost every day of her life ; and whilst there has never been a 
breath upon her reputation, it may be doubted if her heart has ever 
been very deeply smitten. And now, is it possible that she can be 
in love with a boy of twenty ? 

Those are the very words in which on one occasion she put the 
question to herself. It was in her dressing-room. She was fastening 
up her back-hair after the prison scene. She had noticed Bailey 
pouring all his heart out of his eyes, as he gazed at her. He was 
leaning out of a private box on the pit tier, very close to the stage. 
She played a little to that box. Can you forgive her, fair readers ? 
But what answer did she make to the question ? 

She stamped her little foot. (The comb caught just then.) Then 
she said,— 

“ Nonsense ; the very idea is ridiculous. I am old enough to be 
his——no, I am not. I am old enough to know better, though.” 

At that moment her dresser came in. Now, in a general way, 
Clara was one of the best tempered mistresses in the world ; but it 
must, be confessed that the manner in which she blew up that un- 
fortunate damsel on that occasion was something fearful. She had 
been obliged to wait for her nearly two minutes, and rightly suspected 
that a flirtation with the scene-shifter had been the cause of delay. 
The young woman confided to that person afterwards “That she 
should never have believed Miss Merton could ’a gone on so, unless 
she had heerd it with her hown hears.; no, not heven if her hown 
mother ’ad a told her.” 

Once more that night—it was during her journey home—Clara’s 
thoughts returned to the same subject. “I ought not to have him 
with me so much,” she reflected. ‘“‘ But, then, what can I say to the 
poor boy. I can’t bear the idea of being rude to him. I wish I had 
not let him read that play so often ; for if I am cool to him now, he 
might think I only wanted to make use of him ; and I do like to talk 
to him. Well, there is one comfort; in six weeks my engagement at 
the Theatre Royal, Dublin, commences, and that must bring it to 
an end.” So with this certainty of a conclusion at no very distant 
date, she tacitly decided that for the present things might go on as 
they were. 

Bailey has improved very much during the short time which has 
elapsed since he met St. Patrick Smith in St. Martin’s Lane. 

Passionately fond of certain branches of English literature, the 
number of novels, plays, and poems, he had read between the years 
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of twelve and twenty, would surprise many an older student. Such 
a training may not impart much solidity to the judgment, but it may 
be doubted if there is any more calculated to enable a man to shine 
in society. 

When we first met him, Bailey’s quiver was well filled with arrows, 
but he did not know how to shoot them with good effect. Two or 
three months in the society in which he has lately been mixing, have 
a wonderful effect in teaching him how to draw upon all his resources. 

Clara has no longer any occasion’ to complain that he pays her 
too many compliments ; if she had any objection to make, it would 
probably be that some of his retorts are a shade more bitter than she 
likes. But when she reflects, she remembers that it was to please 
her he changed his tone. 

A little incident occurred one morning which showed her that his 
heart had not deteriorated, if his manners were improved. 

“T have got a little commission for you to execute for me,” she 
said, “ I want you to find out Mr. Smith’s new address ; I. have sent 
to The Grange, but they cannot tell me there.” 

** King’s Road, Dalston,” replied Richard, taking a letter from his 
pocket. 

“Forgive me for being so rude, but is that letter from him ?” 

“Yes!” Then seeing that Clara evidently expected some account 
of it, although she would not ask, Richard blushed, not so much as 
he would have blushed two months before, but still he did blush. 

“Well, you see,” he said, “I knew ‘he. must have as much as he 
could do with those barikruptcy accounts, so I wrote to him to ask 
him if he would let me come and help him in the evenings. I know 
something about banking, you know; at least, I ought, for I have 
been at Robinson’s more than three years.” 

“You were a good fellow.” 

* It would be good practice for me. Besides he has always been 
very kind to me—except once.” 

** When was that?” 

** When he introduced me to you.” 

For a wonder Clara had no answer ready, so she made an elabo- 
rate curtsey—time, George II. 

The next morning she ordered her brougham at ten o’clock, and 
having placed in it a wooden box, thirty inches long by eighteen 
broad, she ordered the coachman to drive to Dalston. 

“ What do you mean by hiding yourself from all your friends in 
this way?” said Clara to St. Patrick, as soon as she had settled herself 
comfortably upon the sofa. 

FF2 
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“ If I have made such an attempt, it does not appear to have been 
successful,” he replied ; “‘they run me down when they like, and I 
have no courage left to turn to bay.” 

“T have not come to give you the coup de grace, so your simile is 
inappropriate. I only want you to come to supper to-night and meet 
some of your old friends.” 

“The Duke of Alderney?” inquired Smith, with a slight curl of 
his lip. 

“ Bother the Duke,” said Clara. “‘ No! Westsea and Lord George, 
and young Bailey.” 

Why did Clara put down her veil when she mentioned the name 
of the last gentleman ? 

“You are turning that poor boy’s head,” said Smith, 

“Nonsense. It is set more firmly on his shoulders than yours 
was at his age.” It was a maxim of Clara’s always to carry the war 
into the enemy’s camp if possible. “ But will you come?” she 
continued. 

“You must excuse me, I have turned over a new leaf. I begin to 
work early in the morning, and that is not compatible with late 
supper parties at the other end of the town.” 

“ That shows how silly it was of you to come and live here. But 
one holiday will do you good.” 

Clara tried very hard to persuade him, but all her eloquence was 
employed to no purpose. As she told Bailey afterwards, she was 
unable to lure the lion from his den. 

When she rose to go, she said: “I have brought you something as 
a remembrance of old times. You scarcely deserve it, because you 
won’t come to see me. Good bye.” 

When she went down to the carriage, she sent back her servant 
with the wooden box. The domestic deposited it at the feet of 
Smith, and left that gentleman with surprise and curiosity legibly 
depicted on his countenance. 

I will defy any one, of any age, to have a box given them without 
being immediately actuated by a strong desire to ascertain its 
contents. 

A young man who was returning from a supper-party a short time 
ago, about the hour of two in the morning, as he was passing through 
Pelton Crescent, was arrested by the sound of the opening of a 
French window on the first floor. 

He stopped and looked up. Immediately a female stepped out 
upon the balcony. Leaning over it, she said, in a soft voice: 
“‘ Benjamin, is that you?” 
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He could not see her face, for it was covered by a veil, which she 
held clasped tightly under her chin; but he noticed one tress of 
long fair hair, which drooped towards him as she leaned over the 
rails. 

Either because his views as to his own identity were confused by 
the wine he had taken, or else from a spirit of pure mischief, he 
answered, in a tone of mystery appropriate to the occasion, “ Yes.” 

Then said the lady, “ Wait.” 

And he did wait, for nearly a quarter of an hour, and was getting 
very tired of the operation, when the window was opened again, and 
the lady re-appeared with a box in her hand. ‘This she immediately 
proceeded to lower by means of a thin rope. 

“ Have you got it?” she said, as it came within the young man’s 
reach. 

“‘ Yes,” he replied ; and in a moment more the rope was drawn 
up, the lady gone, and the window closed. 

Then, for the first time, it occurred to him that his position was 
not the most agreeable which could be imagined. The sound ofa 
policeman’s tread at the further end of the Crescent did not tend to 
render him more satisfied with it. 

It forced him to make up his mind at once, and he marched off 
in the opposite direction with the box under his arm. At the corner 
of Pelton Street he met a cab. He told the driver to take him to 
Charing Cross. There he got out, walked a little way along the 
Strand, then took another cab, which put him down a little distance 
from his own house. ‘Thus he thought all trace would be lost. 

In the privacy of his own apartment he proceeded to open the 
box, with fear and trembling. He had previously secured the door, 
and made certain that no prying eye could watch his movements 
through the key-hole. With some difficulty he prized open the lid, 
looked over the edge, and beheld—three kittens lately drowned ! 

St. Patrick’s sensations were of a more agreeable description when 
he opened his box, for he found in it a beautiful bronze figure, which 
he had brought from Italy many years before; he had valued it 
especially from a resemblance he fancied it bore to Lady Constance. 
Clara had sent an agent to purchase it for her at the sale “at any 
price,” and it was knocked down for two hundred and fifty guineas, 

If at any moment during his misfortunes St. Patrick had been in- 
clined to feel disgusted with the world and its inhabitants, every day 
seemed to produce fresh reasons for a reconciliation. 


(Zo be continued.) 





OUR GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


IIl—AS THEY ARE TO BE. 

(Z) QE have seen that the supply of fairly good schools 

J-\, for secondary education is quite inadequate to the 

requirements of the middle classes. The supply of 

‘ public schools is very small when compared with 

the wants of the community, and that supply is very much diminished 

by the large deductions that must be made on account of the in- 

‘efficiency of a great proportion of the total number. The education 

of the middle classes of England is, therefore, left largely in the hands 

of private schools, respecting whose character we have no kind of 
satisfactory guarantee. 

This deficiency must obviously be met in two ways. We must 
both improve the character of the existing schools, private as well as 
public, and establish others where they are needed. The process of 
improvement must begin with the public or endowed schools, because 
the public has certain rights of control over those schools, and they 
have in equity none over the private schools that, established upon 
ordinary commercial principles, bear their own losses and reap their 
own profits. The funds of endowed schools are, in some sense, 
public property, and the State has a right to see that they are pro- 
perly applied for the benefit of the public. Until this is done, it 
would be wasteful to spend public or private money upon accom- 
plishing objects that endowments already in existence are fitted to 
accomplish. 

The fact that endowments left for the promotion of education are 
public property is not the only plea that can be put forward in justi- 
fication of proposals that will, no doubt, be denounced by interested 
persons as amounting to confiscation. There is a plea of absolute 
necessity. If an endowed school is not doing good, it must be doing 
harm. If it does not adapt its regulations to the real wants of the com- 
munity, it not only wastes its funds in useless work, but it stands in the 
way of the establishment of better institutions. An endowed school 
that gives gratuitous or semi-gratuitous education, will attract scholars 
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who would otherwise go to independent schools better suited to 
their requirements, but which are unable to offer instruction on the 
same terms; and so the endowment both keeps alive an inefficient 
school, and prevents the establishnient of an efficient one. This 
makes it really necessary, if we are to have any efficient system of 
schools, either public or private, that the endowed schools should be 
subjected to public control. 

It will be objected that there is something ungrateful, and almost 
impious, in taking funds so generously provided by benevolent 
founders, from under the control of their instructions. These: 
founders nearly all left specific directions as to the manner in which 
the schools founded with their money should be conducted, and it 
may seem to be very wrong that those instructions should be set 
aside. But the question is, What were the real intentions of the 
founders? Should those intentions be inferred from the spirit or from 
the letter of founders’ wills ? The letter of the instructions points out 
a mode of management that is unsuited to the present age, but their. 
spirit shows that the intention of the founders was to promote the 
spread of superior education in the manner best known to them ; 
and it is a natural inference that were the founders alive at the 
present time to see the state of their schools, and the requirements of: 
the age, they would themselves direct important changes to be made. 
Besides, the letter of founders’ instructions has already been seriously 
infringed. In almost every school large alterations have been made 
in the statutes, and Mr. Fearon, who made the matter a special study, 
tells us that he could not find a single school that was exactly what 
the founder meant it to be. It is impossible to recognise such 
changes, often introduced by chance, or carelessness, and to refuse 
changes that careful inquiry shows to be necessary ;-while it is equally 
impossible to go back to the state of matters existing before those 
changes were made. 

But it is a sacred duty to regard the spirit of a founder’s instruc- 
tions. The evident intentions with which he left his money ought 
always to be borne in mind in dealing with the institution he esta- 
blished, and those intentions ought always to have very great weight, 
even if they should unfortunately be balanced against considerations’ 
of public polity. But the aims of the founders of our grammar 
schools are perfectly applicable to the present time ; and any changes 
that may be introduced into the condition of the schools ought 
rather to be regarded as contributions towards the accomplishment 
of those aims, than as attempts to give the grammar schools new 
aims or objects. The main object of a founder was to promote: 
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education. It was not to spare the pockets of parents able to pay 
_ for education, but rather to cause boys to be educated who, but for 
their benevolence, would not be educated at all. This object ought 
to be the object of educational charities in the present as well as in 
the past, and any good scheme for their reorganisation must be 
framed with a special view to its attainment. 

Our inquiries into the present condition of English grammar 
schools suggest four cardinal points towards which the attention of 
the reformer must be turned :—1st, the course of study to be pursued 
at grammar schools ; 2nd, the terms of admission ; 3rd, the position 
and emoluments of the masters ; and 4th, the administration of the 
funds. On each of these points, no inconsiderable changes must be 
effected before we can hope to place the schools on a satisfactory 
footing. 

We have seen that nearly all grammar schools aim at accomplish- 
ing the same work. Schools that are attended principally by boys 
intended to go early to business or profession, adopt the same high 
programme of instruction as schools attended principally by boys 
intended for the universities, and who consequently remain at school 
till an advanced age. In the one as in the other, Latin and Greek 
are the principal or only subjects taught, and the consequence is 
that the younger boys, instead of getting an education suited to their 
prospects, only get the first part of a classical education, which they 
can never hope to finish. Such boys go forth into the world fortified 
with the faint impressions left by wearisome and parrot-like learnings 
of Latin and Greek grammar, and often profoundly ignorant of 
English composition, arithmetic, and other branches of a non-classical 
education. As this class of boys form the great majority sent forth 
from grammar schools, the evil involved in such a state of matters is 
very great. ‘The inconvenience of this uniform system of education 
for all manner of boys is felt indeed by all except the very small 
minority who seek a thoroughly classical education. The interests 
of the 36,000 boys who at present attend our grammar schools, and 
of the many thousands more who would like to attend them, are 
sacrificed to the interests of the few hundreds who seek a classical 
education. 

This is an evil that requires a radical remedy. It is intolerable 
that great funds should be used to give a kind of education that is 
only desired by a few, while the great majority of middle-class boys 
ask in vain for the kind of education they require. Left to their own 
independent action, the grammar schools would never remedy this 
evil. They are each ambitious to belong to the highest grade of 
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schools ; and, moreover, the education given as a preparation for 
university life, is, in the present organisation of grammar schools, the- 
easiest for the masters to give. It is much less trouble for a master 
who has been teaching Latin and Greek all his life, to go on doing 
so than to trouble himself with the acquisition of the “lower” subjects 
required in lessambitiousschools. TheSchools Inquiry Commissioners, 
whose recommendations we are about to examine, early recognised 
this difficulty, and their scheme is consequently based upon the 
assumption that public authority must interpose between the general 
educational interests of the public, and the particular interests of 
schools and schoolmasters, to which those general interests are so 
frequently sacrificed. In order that the grammar schools may as a 
whole be enabled to do the full amount of work that they are 
capable of doing, it is obvious that their individual independence 
must be subordinated to some authority that shall have power to 
assign to each its separate sphere of work, and so to prevent the 
lamentable loss of teaching and learning power caused by the pre- 
sent system. 

An inquiry into the attendance at grammar schools shows that 
there are three classes of scholars, roughly corresponding with the 
three divisions, upper, middle, and lower, of the middle-class com- 
munity. There are scholars whe continue their school education to the 
age of eighteen or nineteen ; there is a more numerous class whose 
education stops about sixteen ; and there is a most numerous class 
who leave school about fourteen. The most natural means of 
dealing with the difficulty presented by the present uniform system 
of education, is to make the schools correspond to these three classes 
of scholars. It is obviously a very great evil that boys intended to 
leave school young should be denied a curriculum such as it is possible 
they can go through in the time at their command, but be compelled 
to take the useless first half of an education they can never finish ; 
and it would be an equally great evil to sink all the grammar schools 
down to the requirements of the lower grade boys, depriving the 
upper grade boy of his present means of education. To organise 
some of the schools with the special view of educating boys under 
fourteen years of age, and to organise others to give the high-class 
education to boys who intend to remain longer at school seems the 
best way out of the difficulty. 

The proposal of the Commissioners is to establish three grades of 
schools: the first, to educate boys whose school career is likely to run to 
eighteen or nineteen years of age; the second, for boys whose educa- 
tion is to stop about sixteen ; and the third, for those who must leave 
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school at fourteen. They might have proposed that each school should 
be divided into three departments, corresponding with these grades ; 
but it is obvious that the smaller schools could not bear such a 
division, and it is doubtful whether the larger ones could carry 
it out successfully. On the whole the balance of advantage seems to 
be decidedly in favour of classifying rather than of dividing schools. 
Classification will enable each school to devote all its resources to 
the carrying out of one programme specially adapted to the require- 
ments of its scholars. 

A school of the first grade, to be attended by scholars who will 
probably remain until the age of eighteen or nineteen, may reasonably 
aspire to give a classical education. The school time of the scholars 
will allow of its acquisition, and moreover scholars who can devote 
so considerable a period to school education, largely belong to the 
classes of society in which classical education is most highly valued. 
A large proportion of the boys who remain at school to so advanced 
an age, will probably be sent to the universities, and so long as 
classical studies stand as high at the universities as they now do, they 
must of necessity occupy an important place in the curriculum of a 
school preparing for them. But there is a growing class of people 
well enough off to keep their sons at a first-grade school who desire 
to subordinate the teaching of the classics to the teaching of modern 
subjects, not because they undervalue the classics, but because they 
find, in their intercourse with the world, that a knowledge of modern 
subjects is indispensable. They do not intend to send their sons to 
the universities, but to settle them in business or profession ; and 
their education must be finished in their school time. This shows 
that there is a necessity for a subdivision of schools of the first grade. 
Boys intended for the universities seek a different kind of education 
from those who are not so destined, and it is therefore proposed that 
schools of the first grade should be divided into classical and semi- 
classical. The classical schools will make Greek and Latin the 
staple of their studies, giving such attention to modern subjects as 
time and opportunities may permit; while the semi-classical schools 
will probably drop the study of Greek, and give more instruction in 
modern languages, in mathematics, or in natural science. Such a 
division of schools of the first grade will be made in accordance with 
the manifest demands of the district; and no one who knows the 
widely divergent aims of these two classes of scholars, can doubt 
that it is very desirable if it be practicable. 

Schools of the second grade, in which the boys are to end their 
school life at the age of sixteen, cannot attempt so heavy a pro- 
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gramme as that of the first-grade schools. The time will not allow 
it, and moreover the classes from which these scholars are mostly 
drawn, have no very high respect for classical studies. Among the 
mercantile classes, there is a very strong desire for the substitution of 
teaching in modern subjects for classical instruction, and if these 
second grade schools are to meet the wishes of those for whose use 
they are established, their programmes might give effect to this feel- 
ing. Such people as a rule do not care for Greek at all. They don’t 
see that they have any use for it, and moreover they know that their 
boys have not time to acquire it. Latin they are disposed to tolerate, 
provided it does not prevent the teaching of the modern knowledge 
which is the end and aim of their education. The curriculum of 
second grade schools must therefore aim at giving a thorough modern 
education, with as much classical instruction as time will permit— 
say that it should include Latin, French, and German, in its linguistic 
studies, and give instruction in mathematics and the rudiments of 
physical science. 

Schools of the ¢Aird grade, in which the boys finish their education 
at the age of fourteen, must, again, attempt much less than schools 
of the second grade, and that for the same reasons that oblige second- 
grade schools to attempt less than first-grade schools. There is 
neither opportunity on the part of the scholars, nor desire on the 
part of the parents, to secure a high education. As a rule, sound 
instruction in the “ Three R’s” would satisfy parents of this class ; 
but while it is necessary to give the kind of education desired by any 
class, it is also desirable to offer them something more. It is con- 
sidered possible to teach boys of this age the rudiments of Latin, and 
to give them some knowledge of French ; and it is therefore pro- 
posed, that after the boys have acquired the elements of an English 
education, they should begin the study of these subjects. The wisdom 
of selecting Latin and French in preference to other languages is 
self-evident. Besides being the two most useful languages, their 
study is very well suited for the purposes of mental discipline ; and 
a knowledge of Latin supplies a bridge to span the gulf that would 
otherwise separate scholars of this grade from the world of culture. 

The proposals of the Commissioners, then, amount to this :— 
They would allow a portion of the first-grade schools to continue 
giving the present purely classical education, and in the other portion 
they would give a thorough education in modern subjects, side by 
side with as much classical instruction as time would allow. In the 
second-grade schools they would teach no Greek, and make instruc- 
tion in modern subjects the main business. In the third grade they 
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would make a sound English education the primary object, and teach 
as much of Latin and French as time might permit. Whatever 
defects may be discovered in this scheme, it can hardly be doubted 
that it must work an enormous change for the better in the usefulness 
of our grammar schools. Perfected by experience, it seems likely to 
provide the middle classes of England with a really efficient system 
of schools, suited to their varied requirements. 

It is evident that some independent authority must be created to 
discharge the duty of fixing the grades to be occupied by respective 
schools, If this duty were left to the governors, they would naturally 
regard the supposed interests of their own particular school, rather 
than the interests of education generally ; and we should probably 
have a perpetuation of the present system in a slightly different form. 
A provincial authority is, therefore, to be created; and into the 
hands of that authority the whole of the public schools of a given dis- 
trict will be delivered, for classification according to the necessities of 
the district. It will be for that authority to say how many schools of 
each grade should be given to the district, and to what grade each 
school should belong. The provincial authority will be mainly regu- 
lated in discharging this duty by the obvious demands of the locality. 
If a particular district shows, by the attendance of a large propor- 
tion of scholars to an advanced age, that a high education is 
desired, the provincial authority will authorise a correspondingly 
large number of the schools in his district, possessing the necessary 
endowments, to assume the position of first-grade schools; and so 
with the second and third grades. 

The same principle will enable that authority to fix the position of 
individual schools. If the boys of a particular school mostly leave at 
the age of fourteen, it is clear that it will be most usefully employed 
in giving education of the third grade, with a programme specially 
suited to the wants of those who use it ; while a school that is largely 
used by advanced scholars, will be meeting the obvious requirements 
of the neighbourhood by giving an education of the first or second 
grade. This principle of selection will, no doubt, be modified by 
other circumstances; but it will operate very generally, and it 
promises to apportion the supply of different kinds of schools to the 
wants of respective neighbourhoods in a very natural manner. 
Schools that have thus been fixed on a particular grade will only be 
allowed to educate boys up to the age belonging to that grade—as 
fourteen for the third, sixteen for the second, and eighteen or nine- 
teen for the first. This regulation is necessary to prevent the masters 
of second and third grade schools attempting to leave their own 
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proper work, and usurping the places of the higher grade schools, 
and so bringing us back to the present state of matters, in which all 
schools claim to be at the top of the social scale. It would be for 
the provincial authority also to approve or disapprove of the scale of 
fees and the programme of subjects; and within those limits the 
governors would, as now, manage the schools. This interference 
with local management will, no doubt, be resented ; but it seems to 
be absolutely necessary, if we are to establish a system of schools in 
place of the present unsatisfactory crowd of independent establish- 
ments, acting without reference to the general educational interests of 
the public. 

The question of the course of secular study being settled, there 
still remains the question of religious instruction. We have arrived 
at a state of public feeling on this subject which permits the laying 
down of the principle that liberty of conscience should be rigidly re- 
spected ; and there is, therefore, no difficulty in saying what should 
be done when the parents of scholars in really public schools object 
to the religious teaching given therein. The old remedy for this was 
to withdraw the boy altogether ; and so the man who would not have 
the catechism for his boy, could not have the grammar for him. But 
the advance of popular opinion condemns this as an injustice ; and 
we think the Commissioners will be very generally supported in their 
recommendation, that parents should be allowed to withdraw their 
children from the religious without thereby losing the benefit of the 
secular instruction in a public school. In the case of schools dis- 
tinctly established as denominational schools the matter is different, 
for the founders devoted their money to teaching particular doctrines, 
and it might be wrong to interfere with that disposition. In the case 
of boarders, too, it is manifestly necessary that the master, who stands 
in loco parentis, should have the same control over the religious 
teaching of the boy as the father who delegates his authority would 
himself have ; otherwise he would stand in a position which many of 
our best teachers would refuse to fill. 

The Commissioners propose, also, to abolish the rule which 
assumes, whenever the contrary is not clearly expressed, that the 
religious instruction in an endowed grammar school is to be in accord- 
ance with the doctrines of the Church of England. This would leave 
the kind of religious instruction to be given entirely at the discretion 
of the master and governors, so that parents could form no notion, 
except by special knowledge, of the kind of instruction to be given in 
any particular school. This seems to open the door to a confusion 
that may prove mischievous. If a man allows his child to be 
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instructed in religious doctrines, he naturally wishes to know what 
kind of doctrines are taught at the school ; and as the object of the 
Commissioners has been to build up such a system that a parent 
can, by a mere reference to the grade of the school, know precisely 
the kind of education his son is getting, it seems a pity that religious 
instruction should be left altogether to the chance of a master’s 
personal opinions. The many varieties of views held by educated 
men on questions of theology, in these days, makes this question the 
more difficult. Many parents would certainly prefer that their sons 
should get no religious instruction at all, rather than that they should 
be imbued with the personal opinions of, perhaps, free-thinking men 
on the one hand, or theologians of the old school on the other. It 
will be for the provincial authority to devise means to restrict this 
licence within such reasonable limits as will provide some guarantee 
to parents of the kind of religious instruction their children are likely 
to receive at a given school. 

Those schools whose deeds expressly direct the teaching to be in 
accordance with the Church of England are, according to the Com- 
missioners’ scheme, to be left untouched in this respect; but the 
rule that the trustees of grammar schools should necessarily be 
members of the Church of England is to be abolished. A most 
important recommendation is that for the abolition of all regulations 
that restrict the choice of head-masters to persons in holy orders. 
This recommendation is made in the secular interests of education. 
The present regulation, that keeps the head-masterships of the most 
richly endowed schools for clergymen, has the effect of keeping good 
men out of the profession. It makes of teaching a profession in 
which all the prizes are given to outsiders, and all the fagging is given 
to the regular members. Men of good parts will not enter a pro- 
fession on such terms ; and the result is, that we have no body of 
thoroughly trained masters. Clergymen, who may or may not be 
very good teachers, but who have not been specially trained for the 
work, get the head-masterships ; and the inferior positions are filled 
by men of such a quality as may usually be found to fill subordinate 
places, out of which there is no hope of rising. To make a profession 
attractive to men of energy and talent, the prizes must be absolutely 
open. Of course it will be for the governors to exercise their discre- 
tion, and if it be thought best for the school to have a clergyman at 
its head, they may pass over other men ; but there ought certainly to 
be no insuperable bar between the able usher and the vacant head- 
mastership. 

It is evident that any real reform of our grammar school system 
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must deal radically with the mode of admission. On no point is the 
evidence obtained by the Commissioners so unanimous as that showing 
the evils of the present system of indiscriminate gratuitous education. 
Men of all shades of opinion in matters educational condemn that 
system as an unwise use of endowments. At present a large pro- 
portion of the endowments are used for the education of free scholars, 
who are either not selected at all, or are selected on grounds alto- 
gether apart from their personal merit. We have seen, in our inquiry 
into the present condition of schools, how unsatisfactorily both these 
modes of admission work. In the schools to which all comers are 
welcomed, the education sinks to a low standard, and deserving boys 
of the humbler classes do not get the advantages that they ought to 
get. In schools to which boys are elected, 2 higher standard of edu- 
cation is maintained, but evils of no less magnitude have to be 
encountered. Parents, expecting the school to do everything gratis, 
neglect to give their children proper preparatory education, and boys 
are sent to superior free schools in a state of lamentable ignorance. 
The existence of such schools, moreover, prevents the establishment 
of good private schools in the neighbourhood ; and so injures the 
interests of education. ‘The great and rich school of King Edward, 
at Birmingham, is a notable instance of how these evil influences 
work. The early education of the boys is habitually neglected by 
parents, in the expectation that the great school will ultimately do 
everything ; and in consequence, there is hardly a good preparatory 
school in the town. So completely had this use of the school en- 
dowments extinguished educational competition in the town a few 
years ago, that “it was almost impossible to get a little boy taught 
the elements of Latin grammar, except at ladies’ schools, within four 
miles of Birmingham.” The giving of gratuitous education according 
to the present plan certainly degrades the school in which it is given, 
and by subjecting the private schools of the neighbourhood to an 
unfair competition, it degrades them also. 

Neither public policy nor a proper regard to the spirit of the 
founders’ instructions would allow of the abolition of gratuitous edu- 
cation. It was the main object of endowment to place superior 
education within the reach of those who would not otherwise have 
obtained it, and it is in every way desirable that that object should 
be carried out. But the evidence which we have recited makes it 
absolutely necessary that a different mode of bestowing this gratuitous 
education should be found. As a mere free gift, it is shown to be 
an evil instead of a good: it restricts instead of extending the bless- 
ings of education. ‘The simplest way out of this difficulty seems to 
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be to make gratuitous secondary education a matter of competition 
among the scholars. ‘This will bestow the bounty of founders upon 
those best fitted to profit by it. Such a system has been tried at 
Doncaster with signal success. It is now proposed that boys of 
thirteen years of age shall be selected from the various schools to 
compete for free places in the secondary schools of the various grades, 
just as the boys in grammar schools now compete for university ex- 
hibitions. Such boys, instead of going into their schools as recipients 
of charity, to be despised by the paying boys, would enter as the 
honourable holders of prizes; and as these prizes could be held by 
the children of rich and poor alike, there would be no social dis- 
tinction between the two sections of the school. We are convinced 
that the Commissioners are right in their decision not to narrow the 
field of competition by making poverty a necessary condition; for the 
fact that they are open to all classes will elevate the character of 
these scholarships in a far greater degree than it will take their 
benefits from the poor to give them to the rich. If the education 
required preparatory to competition were of an expensive kind, it 
would obviously be unfair that the children of poor parents should 
have to compete with the children of rich people, since the former 
could not command the educational advantages of the latter; but 
the means of acquiring good elementary education are practically 
as much within the reach of one class as another, and the objection 
falls to the ground. The number of free scholars at any given school 
must of course be limited by the sum the endowment can afford ; 
and the Commissioners propose, in order to secure a real competition, 
that the number should not be more than one-third the probable 
number of candidates. 

We now come to the important question of the tenure on which 
the master should hold his office, and the manner in which he should 
be remunerated. The present tenure is virtually a freehold, and we 
have seen that it does not produce very satisfactory results. It 
enables lazy, or incompetent, or infirm men to occupy the offices 
while neglecting to do the work. It produces schools without 
scholars, and schoolmasters who treat the foundation as a fund 
established for ‘heir benefit only. ‘The Commissioners propose to 
meet this evil by giving to two-thirds of the governors the power of 
dismissing the master. But a far more effectual check upon this 
evil is to be found in a change of the mode of remunerating masters. 
At present a head-master receives a fixed salary, and so far as the 
foundation is concerned, he has no personal interest in success. It 
does not matter a single shilling to him whether the school be full 
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or empty, whether his scholars get on well or ill. In fact, it is to his 
interest to make parents dissatisfied, in order that they may keep 
their children away, and save him the additional labour of teaching a 
larger number. It is this system that has produced the ludicrous 
spectacle of a school with two masters and one scholar, and that has 
covered the country with half-empty schools. Schoolmasters are but 
men. ‘They are not, as a rule, filled with any overpowering love 
of work for its own sake, and if they can get the same income by 
doing little or nothing, as by working hard, they are under con- 
siderable temptation to choose the easy life. If their income mainly 
depended upon their practical success as teachers, they would share 
in the stimulus that excites other men to exertion. It is so in 
Scotland, and the assistant-inspector who inquired into the condition 
of the Scotch burgh schools, found no trace of the languor and 
indifference that so much characterise the grammar schools of 
England. 

In Scotland, as in England, the schoolmasters generally claim to 
hold their offices for life; but the system of payment deprives that — 
tenure of office of the principal evils that attach to it in England. 
The patrons of a Scotch burgh school—generally the corporation 
of the place—build and furnish a school-house, appoint a teacher 
to whom they give a very small salary, fix the subjects he shall teach 
and the fees he shall charge, and leave him to make the best of 
his position. If he be a good teacher his schooi will soon be full 
of scholars, paying remunerative fees; but if he prove an incom- 
petent man, his school will remain empty, and, his salary being insuf- 
ficient to induce him to hold the position, he will be under the 
necessity of resigning it, and making room for a more suitable person. 
This system of paying masters mainly by fees has worked wonder- 
fully well in Scotland. It not only fills the master with the energy 
that springs only from personal interest, but it compels him, by 
the same strong motive, to adapt his teaching to the wants of 
the public, his patrons; and so his school is placed en rapport 
with the parents of his district. The same fact gives the parents of 
the scholars a living interest in the working of the school. They 
feel that they can give or refuse their support to a schoolmaster; and 
that consciousness of power makes them take an interest in his pro- 
ceedings that they could never otherwise be induced to take. The 
consequence is that the schoolmaster’s work is in Scotland supported 
by powerful influences very little known in England, and that the 
educational results of his labour are very much more satisfactory 


than the average results obtained by his English brethren. 
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The Commissioners propose to adopt a modification of the Scotch 
system. They propose that the master shall be paid by capitation 
fees alone, but that in order that he may be guaranteed a small fixed 
income for a time, the governors of the school should agree to 
pay him, say during the three first years, for a certain minimum 
number of scholars, whether such a number are in the school or 
not. Thus, suppose it was arranged that the master of a third- 
gtade school was to receive 54 a head for each scholar, and 
that the governors proposed to guarantee him a salary of 50/., he 
would be paid for ten scholars whether ten were actually in the 
school or not: but it is a distinct part of this scheme that the 
guaranteed income should be too small to induce an incompetent 
man to cling to office. In order to guard against the serious evils 
that now weigh so heavily upon the grammar schools through 
masters retaining office after they are past work, it is proposed to 
superannuate masters at a certain age. ‘The question of a pension 
will depend upon what the endowment can afford, but the Commis- 
sioners recommend that in no case should the governors be allowed 
to keep any incompetent master out of pity for his poverty. The 
Commissioners also propose that in boarding schools the “ hostel” 
system should be substituted for the present mode of boarding boys 
in the masters’ houses. On that system the governors of the school 
will take the profits instead of the masters, and they will thereby be 
able to make the incomes of the masters more equal than they are 
at present. While the head-master is to be liable to dismissal by 
two-thirds of the governors, he, on the other hand, is to be supreme 
in the school-room, to have unlimited control of the discipline and 
teaching of the school, and full power to appoint and dismiss assist- 
ants. The governors, on their part, are to have the power, subject 
to the sanction of the provincial authorities, to determine the subjects 
to be taught, fix the fees, and appoint and dismiss the head-master at 
discretion. The provincial authorities are to fix the grades of the 
schools, and determine whether they should be day or boarding 
schools. 

There are a number of endowments that are at present practically 
wasted. Some of them are educational endowments too small to be 
of any real service by themselves ; others are endowments that were 
intended for the teaching of advanced education, but which have 
been used for the purposes of elementary instruction ; and others, 
again, are endowments not connected with education, but which have 
become mischievous or useless. A small endowment of a few 
pounds a year is useless by itself; and it is obviously for the public 
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good that these scattered trifles should be consolidated into a fund 
that can be made of real use. The Commissioners desire to restore 
to their original purpose endowments intended for secondary, and 
that have been appropriated to primary, education ; for they hold 
that it is the duty of the locality to provide elementary instruction, 
and that all available funds are required for the purposes of secondary 
education. They would also lay hands upon endowments for doles, 
apprenticeship premiums, marriage portions, redemption of prisoners 
and captives, and others that have ceased to be of any practical use, 
and devote them to purposes of secondary education. ‘There can be 
no doubt that the money would do more good in its proposed appli- 
cation than in its old; but it is difficult to see how money left to 
give doles of bread ought to be applied towards giving secondary 
education ; or how endowments for marriage portions for so many poor 
maids should be used to educate young gentlemen. The hospitals 
and other genuine charitable institutions would seem to have a prefer- 
able claim to money originally devoted to such uses. Anything 
would, however, be better than allowing them to continue exerting 
the pauperising influences that many of them now exert. 

When the public middle-class schools of England are organised on 
this plan, they will probably exert a new influence upon the private 
schools. By giving a more modern education they will subject those 
schools to a more stimulating competition which, while it may extin- 
guish some of the poorer schools, will probably improve some of the 
better. The new system will also, it is hoped, induce the private 
schools to place themselves under the inspection that is to be imposed 
upon the public schools. As the public schools will give a guarantee 
for the kind of education given, it would probably be an advantage 
to a private school, to be enabled to offer the same guarantee. This it 
will be able to do by taking a grade, and subjecting itself to the same 
inspection as public schools of that grade. Private schools doing 
this will, moreover, be entitled to send candidates to compete for such 
exhibitions as are open to the boys in endowed schools—exhibitions 
to be held at the higher boarding-schools or at the universities. This 
will be to admit the private schools to a substantial share of the 
endowments possessed by the public schools, since a large portion 
of those endowments will be used to support scholarships to be com- 
peted for in this manner. By this means the better sort of private 
schools may be fully incorporated into the school system of the 
country, and do very good service to the cause of middle-class 
education. 


But it is evident that more schools for secondary instruction are 
GG2 
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required. There are some parts of the country in which there are 
no schools of this sort at all, either public or private, and middle- 
class people have no efficient means of education. If schools are to 
be provided in such parts, it is pretty clear that some system of 
rating must be established. It is therefore proposed by the Com- 
missioners that parishes and towns should be at liberty to rate 
themselves for the purpose of building and furnishing schools, and 
providing free scholarships for meritorious boys. Every parish 
should be at liberty to establish a school of the third grade; every 
town of 5000 inhabitants, a school of the second grade ; and every 
town of 20,000 inhabitants, a school of the first grade. 

The machinery proposed for carrying out this great scheme con- 
sists of a central authority and a number of provincial authorities, 
each operating in a certain district. The central authority, which 
would probably be the Charity Commission enlarged, would appoint 
the active officer of the provincial authority, and he, in conjunction 
with a small number of local gentlemen, would form the provincial 
authority. The central authority would take a general control, and 
the provincial authority would fix the grades of the schools, and per- 
form a number of functions requiring local knowledge. 

If this scheme be carried out in its integrity, the grammar school 
system of England will be entirely changed. We shall find schools 
that now all hold the same rank and teach the same things, classified, 
and teaching ancient and modern subjects, according to the wants of 
the respective neighbourhoods. They will no longer be attended by 
free boys selected for their poverty, or for their connection with 
governors, but by free boys who will have won the advantages of that 
position by their own merit ; and only those schools that are so 
destined in the original instructions will be teaching the doctrines of 
the Church of England. The masters will no longer be irremovable 
functionaries, enjoying fixed salaries, and independent of the results 
of their labour, but responsible officers, removable at discretion, and 
dependent for their subsistence upon the results of their labour. 
Private schools will be brought into the system by the attractions it 
will offer, and new public schools will be built by the levying of 
rates to supply the deficiencies existing in many parts of the country. 
The scheme is certain to be opposed on many points, but on the 
whole it appears to be a wise and comprehensive plan, in many 
respects well adapted to attain the great object desired. 


JAMES SUTHERLAND. 





IN THE GALLERY. 


The woolsack has been 
put into chintz. The Lord Chancellor has laid up his 
wig in lavender, and, perhaps, sent the great seal to his 
bankers. The cushions of the Speaker’s chair have 

been turned upside down ; and that mysterious symbol of the British 
Constitution, the Speaker’s mace, has been put into its green bag and 
sent off to the regions of Pluto. The parliamentary camp is broken 
up, and the distinguished noblemen and gentlemen who, from January 
to July, do us the honour of looking after our rights and privileges, of 
thinking and talking for us, of baiting Ministers, and taxing us all 
round, have returned, Antzeus-like, to mother earth, and for the next 
two or three months may be found in pea-jackets and bowler hats, in 
the turnip-field and the stubble, on the moors of the Highlands, 
under the shadow of Mont Blanc or the Pyrenees, in yachts on the 
Mediterranean, or on the banks of Norwegian streams with a salmon 
spear in their hands, pic-nicing under the Pyramids, or looking after 
black game in Illinois. A very pleasant sort of life, and an agreeable 
relief from the monotonous excitement of parliamentary work, varied 
only by dinners, balls, and kettledrums. 

Perhaps at the first blush it may look like a sacrilege of sentiment, 
a violation of all the proprieties of the recess, to talk of “‘ Hansard’s 
Parliamentary Reports” in August. Yet Hansard, after all, like the 
“Whole Duty of Man,” is only a dull book to dull readers. It is a 
mine of constitutional and political history. ‘An Old Almanack !” 
Perhaps, in one sense, it is. Yet what would we not give fora Greek 
and Roman Hansard, where we might turn to find in Pericles’ own 
words what he had to say about the policy of the Peloponnesian 
War, or to read the speeches of the Catos, the Ciceros, and the 
Catulli in that grand Reform controversy which was inaugurated by 
the Gracchi, and brought to an issue by the Catilines and Cesars 
who led the popular party? And how the Gibbons, the Froudes, 
and Macaulays of the thirtieth century will prize an old volume 
of “ Hansard” if the prophetic traveller from New Zealand, after 
sketching the ruins of St. Paul’s, should chance to find in the West- 
minster marshes an authentic verbatim report of the speeches of the 
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parliamentary orators of our day upon the franchise and the Irish 
Church ! 

Parliamentary reports are to us as commonplace as Reuter’s tele- 
grams. ‘Through the Session the newspapers every morning present 
us with fifteen, twenty, and occasionally even thirty, columns of the 
eloquence, wit, and wisdom of the Lords and Commons. There it is 
on our breakfast tables as regularly as our rolls and cup of coffee. 
There, too, accompanying the reports, are luminous and brilliant 
criticisms, in all the authority and effulgence of bourgeois and leads, 
upon the speeches themselves, and graphic descriptions of the mise 
en scene of the speakers, how they looked, how they spoke, and who 
were in the galleries to see and hear them. 

What irony there is in history! Ifthe ghosts of Cave and Wood- 
fall, of Perry and his corps of reporters, still linger on the back 
benches of the reporters’ gallery, as the shade of Canning is said to 
linger round the Speaker’s chair, how they must smile at the caprice 
by which a handful of semi-literary spies, taking notes in their hats, 
and afterwards writing them out by the flickering light of a bar- 
parlour, over a pot of porter or a glass of brandy-and-water, has been 
developed into one of the most powerful estates of the realm! When 
the history of the English Press is written as it ought to be, not in 
bits and scraps of personal biography about Irish reporters and 
Scotch editors, but as a great social and political institution, people 
may look—and look in vain—through the pages of Macaulay for any 
more striking and suggestive illustration of our progress in popular 
notions of government, and, I may add, in the gentler arts and ame- 
nities of political life, than is to be found in the rise and growth of 
our newspaper press. To report a speech in the House of Commons 
for the papers in the days of Speaker Onslow was a species of treason 
against the unwritten law of Parliament. Nearly all the reports that 
we have of the speeches of Fox and Pitt are surreptitious reports. 
Several of the more famous of these speeches we know, from the con- 
fessions of the reporters themselves, to be worse than surreptitious, 
for they are fictitious, the concoctions of the reporters themselves. 
“Verbatim reports of the speeches made in this House! Itisa 
conspiracy to make Parliament contemptible in the eyes of the 
nation.” That is the light in which parliamentary reports were 
looked upon by our representatives less than a century ago. They 
declared the reports of the Gentleman to be an insult to the House. 
Wyndham pronounced them highly indecorous. The Squires ana- 
thematised the reporters. The Speaker lectured them at the bar. 
The Sergeant-at-Arms imprisoned them. Brougham, in the early part 
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of his career, was called to order for speaking of the reporters ; and, 
on the very eve of the establishment of popular power by the Reform 
Bill of ’32, the House of Lords marked their sense of an insult 
thrown out by the Zimes against one of their order by turning out 
a whole troop of gentlemen of the press. The Peers looked upon 
the press then pretty much in the light that they still look upon 
poachers. To-day they dine with them at Willis’s Rooms, under 
the presidency of a royal Duke, and toast the press as the Fourth 
Estate. 

Perhaps no institution has ever so strikingly falsified all the fantastic 
predictions that were pronounced over its cradle. ‘That which Sir 
Robert Peel denounced as the instrument of “the very worst and 
vilest species of despotism,” Sir Robert Peel’s pupil, Mr. Gladstone, 
now pronounces one of the most effective instruments of popular 
government. “It is not too much to say (says Mr. Gladstone) that 
the action of a popular and well-conducted press alters essentially 
the nature of the relations between the governors and the governed. 
Obedience becomes no longer a duty to be performed passively and 
in blindness. The law, the Government, the proceedings of the 
Legislature, make their daily appeal, through the daily newspapers, to 
the mind and understanding of every member of the community ; 
weave new ties of interest and affection between the private indi- 
vidual and the public authority under which he lives, and give a new 
cement to society and to the venerated institutions of the country.” 
That is Mr. Gladstone’s opinion upon the action of the newspaper 
press to-day, in contradistinction to the sinister anticipations of Sir 
Robert Peel; and it expresses with eloquence the general opinion of 
the governing classes. The newspaper press is the great bulwark of 
popular government ; and the life and soul of the newspaper press 
are the parliamentary reporters, the representatives of that “ horde 
of bankrupts, lottery-office keepers, footmen, and decayed trades- 
men,” who half-a-century ago excited the contempt and derision of 
the high-souled Wyndham. 

Who and what are the men by whom this system of parliamentary 
reporting has been developed to its present degree of usefulness and 
perfection, and what is the practical working of the system ? 

What the parliamentary reporters were in the time of Wyndham, I 
need not say. His description is sufficiently precise and graphic. 
Yet, even then, a keener eye than Wyndham’s might have discovered 
in the group of Irish adventurers, gamblers, and broken-down trades- 
men—who sat like ghouls on the back benches of the gallery, listen- 
ing to the debates and jotting down surreptitious notes of what they 
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had heard—men of high character and sterling genius, graduates of 
Oxford, Cambridge, Edinburgh, Dublin; men who have since at- 
tained the highest honours of the law, of literature, and art. 

I know no single profession that in the course of the past forty or 
fifty years has, considering its own numbers, produced a more distin- 
guished group of men than the parliamentary reporters. Poetry, law, 
literature, and science, have all replenished their ranks from the 
gallery ; and the names of most of these men are eloquent of genius. 
Take poetry : there are Samuel Taylor Coleridge and Thomas Noun 
Talfourd. These are the only poets that I can call to mind on the 
spur of the moment; but they represent a host in themselves. In 
the literature of art and science, it is enough to refer to Mr. S. C. 
Hall, the editor of the Art Journal, and Dr. Forbes Winslow. 
Richard Lalor Shiel may stand as the representative of oratory. It is 
in the law and the literature of imagination that we find the most 
distinguished names of parliamentary reporters. At the head of the 
list stands plain John Campbell, Lord High Chancellor; Baron 
Alderson and Mr. Justice Talfourd stand by his side; and I could 
select more than one name from the present list of Judges in West- 
minster Hall to bracket with these. There are dozens of men at 
the Bar who began their career in the Reporters’ Gallery. In lite- 
rature I need only refer to Charles Dickens, Shirley Brooks, and 
W. H. Russell. Editors the gallery has produced by the score ; and 
several of these have attained the highest posts in their profession— 
the chairs of the; Zimes, Daily News, Morning Post, Morning Adver- 
tiser, and, in its day, of the Morning Chronicle. 

Of course, with most of these men reporting was merely the 
occupation of leisure hours. They were waiting for briefs, waiting 
for publishers. Reporting was to them what Mr. Gladstone once 
called “a profession of transition.” It was not the business of 
their lives. It is that to many still, though not to the extent it 
was formerly. You may still, perhaps, find in the gallery Campbells 
and Talfourds, puisne judges and chief justices, men of genius 
who have yet to make their mark in literature, as Charles Dickens 
and Shirley Brooks have done. Many of these men spend their 
mornings reading up for the bar, or in the courts of Westminster 
Hall. Here and there you may find a contributor to our magazines. 
“London Correspondents” are here by the dozen. And supposing 
aman has stamina in him for the work, what training is there 
equal to a life of three or four sessions in the gallery for the higher 
work of journalism, for the courts, and for literature? But of 
course there’s the rub. Only men in the prime of health and mental 
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vigour are equal to the task. Long hours of close and exhausting 
work, work that often extends more than half through the night, in 
an enervating atmosphere, with all your faculties of observation, 
memory, and reflection on the stretch, will try the hardiest consti- 
tution. A perfect parliamentary reporter ought to be like Macaulay, 
a book in breeches. He ought to be on a par in point of infor- 
mation and reading with the highest culture of the house. He ought 
to know the ins and outs of every topic of discussion—finance, 
Indian government, foreign politics, ecclesiastical and civil law, and 
history. He ought to be quick enough with his pencil to take every 
word of orators like Gladstone, Disraeli, and Lowe. He ought to 
have the wit to see the point of their keenest and most subtle 
allusions, and to see it in a moment. He ought not to boggle over 
a bit of Latin or Greek, a passage from Homer, Virgil, or Horace. 
And to crown all, he ought to be able to write out his copy as legibly 
as small pica, and as expeditiously as a telegraph-needle. Perhaps I 
need not add that all the parliamentary reporters do not possess this 
variety of gifts and qualifications. Some of them occasionally make 
terrible hash of the speeches. The Bishop of Ely says they syste- 
matically omit the point of all his arguments, and misrepresent many 
of his statements. They used to make Macaulay talk frightful non- 
sense. ‘They once made him trace the principle of our Statute of 
Limitations from the legislation of the Mexicans and Peruvians; 
and then, perhaps, by way of varying the monotony of his historical 
theory, from the “ Pandects of the Benares.” They once made Lord 
Derby call Mr. Gladstone the Polyphemus of the Liberal party. One 
day this session they lowered the price of the funds an eighth per 
cent. by the misinterpretation of a few words of Mr. Ward Hunt’s 
upon the Abyssinian estimates; and a day or two ago a professor of 
Oxford set all his university friends aghast by the off-hand and com- 
pendious assertion, through the Zimes, ‘that natural morality was 
superior to the morality of any religion, Protestant or Roman 
Catholic,”—a perversion of the very simple statement in the House 
of Commons “ that natural morality was superior to the morality of 
any friest, either Protestant or Roman Catholic.” 

Yet take them all in all the parliamentary reports of our daily 
papers are marvellous in their amplitude and accuracy. There is 
nothing like them either in France or America. To take a single 
illustration. The Zimes of Friday, the 27th of June, gave up no less 
than thirty-five of its columns to the parliamentary debates of the 
previous night ; and not a single speaker afterwards wrote to correct 
a syllable of the report. Yet the speakers themselves are frequently 
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anything but perfect elocutionists. ‘They speak sometimes with their 
backs to the gallery. They speak, many of them, in a low, slipshod, 
and hesitating manner. Lord Derby, Lord Cairns, and Lord Gran- 
ville, as a rule, speak distinctly enough. You may hear every 
syllable they have to say; yet you must be apt with your pencil to 
take all you hear. But Lord Russell and Lord Grey hum and hah, 
hesitate, and hang over a word or a phrase, talk loosely and often 
inaudibly. Mr. Gladstone generally speaks apparently in a torrent 
and whirlwind of passion. Pale and haughty, he stands at the table 
and pours out a stream of thought and passion in long sweeping 
sentences. His vehement spirit finds an apt echo ina clear and 
musical enunciation. Mr. Disraeli speaks in quieter tones; but 
every word is audible, and every sentence is perfect. Mr. Bright’s 
masculine sense finds fitting expression in magnificent rhetoric. He 
has a powerful voice ; and he uses it like a prima donna. He is to 
my thinking the most perfect and artistic speaker in the House of 
Commons. Sir Roundell Palmer and Mr. Coleridge speak in an 
easy, flowing, and graceful style ; and as they always keep the house 
at attention you can hear all they have to say. But Mr. Lowe 
is the terror of the gallery. He is one of the ablest and cleverest 
men in Parliament ; but as a speaker he is one of the most annoying. 
He speaks very fast, very indistinctly, and very irregularly. His 
articulation is chaotic. Sir Stafford Northcote has a fatal fault. He 
talks without stops of any description. His speeches are continuous 
streams of words. Lord Stanley is a bit of a bore ; for though you 
may always reckon upon sound manly sense, you must strain your 
ears and puzzle your wits to interpret sentence by sentence what he 
is saying. His articulation is terribly disconcerting. It is zig-zag 
and blurred. Mr. Stuart Mill has a weak, thin voice and a hesitating 
manner. Yet all these are men whose speeches on interesting occa- 
sions every paper thinks it a duty to give in the first person ; and, as 
a rule, the speeches of these men are given with striking verbal 
accuracy. Very often they read much more effectively in the papers 
the next morning than they sounded in St. Stephen’s the previous 
night. 

I know no more interesting spectacle in the Houses of Parlia- 
ment than the reporters at their work. Of course they are to be 
seen at their best in the Commons. It is not often that the Lords 
indulge in the dissipation of oratory. They have no constituents to 
humbug. It is not often that they get any serious work to do till 
the dog-days ; and then people are not in the temper to sit for hours 
listening to eloquent harangues. 
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The House of Commons is the heart of our parliamentary system ; 
and there business is the order of the day. ‘There, therefore, you 
must go to find the reporters; and there, night after night, all 
through the session, you may find them as busy as bees. ll told, 
there are about a hundred of them at work, either in the gallery or 
the committee room, writing out “ copy ” for the printers. The Zimes 
keeps the strongest staff; and the Zimes’ staff generally comprises 
the picked men of the gallery. The frestige and pay of the Zimes 
act together as a powerful loadstone in attracting all the best men into 
its service. Hence the superiority which distinguishes the parlia- 
mentary reports of the Zimes from those of its contemporaries. 
Man for man, perhaps, the Daily Mews, the Post, and the Herald 
could match the best men of the Zimes’ staff, either as shorthand 
writers or men of general intelligence, and what I may call writing 
power. But the real strength of a parliamentary staff of reporters 
lies in the rank and file. If the rank and file be weak the reports 
of the staff will, taken as a whole, be loose and inaccurate. Of 
course the Zimes has weak men, like the Daily Mews, and the Post, 
and the Zé/egraph. Comparing the reports together I have fre- 
quently found important passages in the speeches of Mr. Disraeli 
and Mr. Gladstone more accurately reported in the Daz/y Mews and 
the ost than in the Zimes. But take the reports all in all, and the 
Times’ are beyond comparison ampler and more accurate than those 
of any of the morning papers. And this superiority is especially 
noticeable in one point. ‘The Zimes never blunders in its classical 
quotations or historical allusions. Fox laid it down as a rule of 
parliamentary debate that no man ought to quote a bit of Latin or 
Greek that was not familiar as a household word in the mouths of 
every Eton boy; and Sir Robert Peel always followed that rule. 
He never quoted Greek at all ; and Disraeli, in his “Life of Lord 
George Bentinck,” notes the fact that none of Sir Robert Peel’s 
Latin quotations were, so to speak, original quotations. They had 
all been well tried in the House before Sir Robert Peel took them 
up. Now, in cases like this, there is no difficulty. Every reporter 
knows enough of Latin and Greek to catch the ordinary quotations. 
But you cannot tie men like Gladstone, Lowe, and Coleridge down 
to the “ Newspaper Readers’ Companion.” ‘They take in their ken 
the whole field of classical literature ; and draw their illustrations at 
random from Virgil, Horace, Homer, and Aristophanes. You must 
be a keen and profound scholar to catch these allusions on the 
instant, or, if you miss them, to know where you can hunt them up at 
the office. It is no libel on the gentlemen of the gallery, I hope, to 
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say that they are not all keen and profound scholars ; and I am only 
remarking upon a notorious fact when I say that one or two of the 
papers systematically slur over most of the classical passages which 
adorn the speeches of our most scholarly and accomplished speakers. 
This the Zimes never does. It keeps in the gallery a man of the 
highest education and of the most varied attainments to supervise 
the reports of its staff, to fill up any gaps that the reporter may make 
in his transcription, and supply him with any quotations or names 
that he fails to take. This is a very convenient, though necessarily 
expensive, arrangement; but it adds infinitely to the value and 
beauty of the Zimes’ reports. Sooner or later, if the rest of the 
papers are to compete with the Zimes, as perfect parliamentary 
reporters, they must follow the Zimes’ example ; and perhaps the 
sooner the better. 

The present system of parliamentary reporting is, however, a pre- 
posterously extravagant system. There are seven or eight morning 
newspapers ; and each of these papers keeps a special staff of its own 
in the gallery. Parliamentary reporting is consequently one of the 
heaviest items of newspaper management. It is impossible to do 
the work at all with a staff of less than fifteen or sixteen men ; and 
these men must all be highly paid. Their salaries vary from five to 
ten guineas a week. Six or seven sets of reporters all ina row, all 
taking down the same words, all writing out for hours afterwards the 
same stream of words, with more or less inaccuracy, and more or 
less fulness—what a waste of energy and labour is there here? Nor 
is this all. Follow the reports of these speeches from the House of 
Commons to the printing offices. Here they have to be set, over 
and over again, by the compositors of each of the morning papers. 
It is a system of waste on waste, of extravagance on extravagance. 
One set of reporters and one set of compositors ought under a 
proper system of parliamentary reporting to do all the work. They 
do in France. They do also, I believe, in America. But under our 
system of competition co-operation of this description is, I suppose, 
impossible. The Zimes’ report is too long for the Zedegraph. The 
Star wishes to give too much prominence to Mr. Bright’s speeches 
to suit the Standard. The Standard gives too much prominence to 
Mr. Disraeli’s speeches to suit the Star. The Daily News and the 
Post did agree to share their reports for a session or two; and the 
Day, during its short and inglorious career, joined in the partner- 
ship. But even this partial system of co-operation has broken down 
this session ; and now each newspaper gives its own report. This 
system is needlessly costly and needlessly weak. Yet with all its 
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weakness and costliness it is beyond comparison the most complete 
and perfect system of parliamentary reporting in the world ; and it 
is a splendid illustration of the skill and intelligence of our parlia- 
mentary reporters, arid of the energy and enterprise of the proprietors 
of our newspaper press. What to foreigners is the most inexplicable 
part of the system is its freedom and independence. In Paris the 
parliamentary debates are taken down by government shorthand 
writers, revised by the speakers themselves, and then published at 
the government expense in the Aoniteur. A very similar system 
prevails at Washington. ‘The Congressional G/ode is a government 
organ ; the reporters are government officials. Here all is free. Our 
parliamentary reports are the work of the newspapers themselves. 
They do not cost the government a farthing. Yet Parliament, acting 
upon Wyndham’s theory, that the constituencies have no right to 
know how their representatives speak or vote, still preserves the con- 
stitutional paradox of treating parliamentary reports as a violation of 
the rules of the house. The reporters are strangers, and with the 
strangers may any day be turned out of St. Stephen’s. Perhaps one 
day the house will reverse this rule, and pay the press the compliment 
of taking it into its confidence. That is all it can do, all that it need 
do, all that it will, I hope, ever be asked to do, except perhaps once 
a year to dine with its representatives on a Saturday evening in July 
in Willis’s Rooms, under the presidency of a Royal Duke or its own 
leaders. 
CHARLES PEBODY. 





MR. “ORIGINAL” WALKER. 


GENTLEMAN isa Christian in spirit, that will take 

a polish.” The art of attaining high health, is one of 

which good breeding is an essential element. The travels 

? of Police Magistrate Thomas Walker in search of health, 

taken from the day when he started up from the reading of Cicero’s 
treatise De Oratore, “determined to be well,” illustrate perpetually 
the benefits of a temperate and regular life, graced with cultivated 
courtesies, and buoyed with cheerful and generous estimates of 
men and things. His writing is as far from passion as it is 
removed from meanness. Whether addressing advice to the poor 
agricultural labourer, or elaborating his opinions on the methods 
of lessening pauperism; or, again, dwelling on the finer. develop- 
ments of aristology, he recommends himself by his moderation. 
The mind with which you are brought in contact is that of a well- 
bred, well-disciplined man. His lessons had this strength in them— 
that they inculcated discipline by a strict disciplinarian. He was the 
best exemplar of his own doctrine. By discipline he did more for 
himself than, during many years, the doctors had been able to do. 
He relates that when he had brought his appetites under complete 
control, and was residing at home in the country alone with his 
mother, who inspired him with contentment, he who had been a 
wretched invalid, enjoyed “an absolutely glowing existence.” He 
had brought his body to so pure a condition that it vigorously re- 
pelled impurity. His face remained clean without washing. The 
dust of the road could not tarnish his feet. The mind had made a 
complete mastery, and was as buoyant in the victory as the body. 
This was the result of conscientious and courageous self-inspection. 
At breakfast, the cup of tea was reduced to half a cup ; the luxurious 
dinner was moderated to one dish of meat and one of vegetables, with 
just half a pint of table beer. Tea and supper were gn the same 
frugal scale. The watcher had discovered that the secret of good 
digestion was never to anticipate the appetite, to overload it, or 
to disappoint it. Moderation in all things—in eating and drinking, 
in exercise and in sleep, in mental activity and in the emotions ; and 
moderation in all things is easy when the body has been disciplined 
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to the regular and due performance of all its functions. On diges- 
tion, Mr. Walker says, entirely depends the state of man. If this 
be so, education should begin in the cupboard; and the moral 
nature of the individual may be traced back to his tops and 
bottoms. An unnecessary egg at breakfast means a shabby action 
before bedtime. A man may eat himself into Newgate. Porkus 
stands in the dock charged with having brained Jack Styles last 
night. Porkus has been ruined by an unnecessary Welsh rarebit. 
Indigestion, as well as drunkenness, helps to fill our jails. An 
ill-regulated eater is an ill-regulated man, prone to violence in 
argument, as well as in action. 

The first steps towards a disciplined life are the most difficult to 
take. But, says Mr. Walker, with the authority of experience, when 
the whole nature has been brought into harmony by a strict impres- 
sion of everything tending to its good, and a peremptory setting 
aside of everything harmful, the mental machine and the physical 
machine move easily—as the mathematically-adjusted engine will 
work without watching. ‘Time and patient endeavour are needful to 
this harmony. ‘The discomforts which attend the breaking of a bad 
habit are too much for those who are in the least infirm of purpose. 
The certain failure which attends irresolution is comfortably set down 
to the peculiar individuality of the individual. “Content the 
stomach, and the stomach will content you,” Mr. Walker’s golden 
rule, may lead the irresolute astray: he knew this, and prepared for 
it. The irresolute man puts his weakness upon the peculiarity of his 
stomach. Mr. Walker may do with half a cup of tea at breakfast, but 
Wayward’s stomach declines to be content with a thimbleful of Bohea. 
It is, indeed, a most whimsical stomach, and will have truffles, and 
must wrestle with plover’s eggs. Half a pint of table ale may put 
the stomach of some people in a condition of seraphic content ; 
but our friend Wayward’s is not so easily lulled to rest or put into 
good humour. It has been warmed with Clos Vougeot, and will not 
be satisfied with a glass of treble X. The stomach carries the day ; 
and both the moral and physical man have a tendency to be ill, 
instead of a tendency to be well. 

The head and heart must begin the fight, and must be prepared 
for a tough and obstinate battle. “ First,” says Mr. Walker, “ study 
to acquire a composure of mind and body; avoid agitation or hurry 
of one or the other, especially just before and after meals, and whilst 
the process of digestion is going on. To this end, govern your 
temper ; endeavour to look at the bright side of things ; keep down 
as much as possible the unruly passions—discord, envy, hatred, and 
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malice ; and lay your head upon your pillow in charity with all man- 
kind.” This is the sweet counsel on which Mr. Walker based his 
plan for the life, happy ‘hrough health, of an English gentleman. 
But he who is composed in mind, whose temper is within the power 
of his own government, who is absolute master of his passions, and 
whose heart beats in sympathy with all mankind, is already a tempe- 
rate man. It may be necessary to tell him that he should avoid 
solitary meals, that he should be cheerful at table ; but he has already 
brought his wants within his means, and his appetites within the 
bounds of reason. The virtues which are the basis of the life which 
Thomas Walker reached are, in part at least, the result of the regu- 
lated diet he enjoins. Has he not already said that perfect diges- 
tion is at the root of everything in life? There are men of exemplary 
conduct who are martyrs to indigestion, who have not mastered the 
art of attaining high health, and have yet held themselves free from 
evil passions, and: practised those charities.and social graces which 
are the badges of true nobility in man. These are heroes—are 
saints, indeed. He who can be patient and charitable while it is 
beyond the power of his body to digest the food in his stomach, is a 
giant among men. 

Then, again, the mind must begin it. The head must resolve to 
just give the stomach that which it can digest, and to endure its 
early grumblings cheerfully. Cheerfulness is the first aid to diges- 
tion: cheerful abstinence is the first trial which he who is bent upon 
reforming bad physical as well as moral habits, must attain. While 
he goes fretting from the widow Clicquot to his half a pint of table- 
beer and his one dish, he will not find himself either physically or 
morally much benefited by the change. Let the man who is stranded 
on this bar just outside the port, think over what.follows. 

We are under the roof of the Little Sisters of the Poor. The house 
is full of old folk, men and women. It is Death’s vestibule, governed 
by the gentlest charity I have ever seen acting on the broken fortunes 
of mankind. The sisters are so many gentlewomen who have put 
aside all those worldly vanities so dear in these days of hoops and 
paint to the majority of their sisters, and have dedicated their lives 
to the menial service of destitute old age. They beg crusts and 
bones from door to door, and spread the daily board for their 
protegés with the crumbs from rich men’s tables. And it is only after 
the old men and women have feasted on the best of the crumbs, that 
the noble sisters break their fast. I stepped into the Little Sisters’ 
refectory. The dishes were heaps of hard crust and scraps of cheese ; 
and, at the ends of the table, were jugs of water. The table was as 
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clean as that of the primmest epicure. The servictte of each sister 
was folded within a ring. And the sisters sit daily—are sitting to-day, 
will sit to-morrow—with perfect cheerfulness, their banquet the 
crumbs from pauper tables! Cheerfulness will digest the hardest 
crust, the horniest cheese, or these pious women had died long ago. 
He who may find it difficult to make the first step to the cleanly, 
healthy, gentlemanly life into which Thomas Walker schooled him- 
self, should knock at the gate of the hermitage wherein the Little 
Sisters of the Poor banquet pauper age, and pass into the refectory 
of these gentlewomen. It is but a stone’s throw out of the noisy 
world. It lies in the midst of London. Here let the half-repentant, 
the wavering Sybarite rest awhile, pondering the help which a holy 
cheerfulness gives to the stomach,—yea, when the food is an iron 
crust and cheese-parings. 

Mr. Walker tells us “a feeling of lightness or oppression, of fer- 
mentation or quiescence, will come or go as the spirits rise or fall ; 
and the effect is generally immediately perceptible in the counte- 
nance.” There is no sickness at the heart, he tells us; the sickness 
proceeds from the stomach. Yet again, he says, the digestion is 
impaired when the heart is troubled. The first fault is with the 
head, then, still: ‘*‘ Upon the digestive organ mainly depend beauty 
and strength of person, and beauty and strength of mind. But the 
mind must have the force to take up the government of the digestive 
organ, and compel it to act and make a grateful return in ever- 
increasing gifts of mental strength and seemliness.” 

How beneficent is the scheme in which joy begets health, and 
health promotes joy! Good news will give a good digestion. The 
sight of land has cured the scurvy in sailors. And so the head and 
stomach act and re-act upon each other; the head being king, the 
stomach a loyal and ever grateful subject, that bounteously returns 
all good favours. The stomach that is well served produces a healthy 
body, in which the healthy mind dwells at ease, and is ever fully alive 
to all honourable and holy pleasures. On the body in perfect health, 
the mind has perfect control. Then surely the first care of every 
rational being should be to put all in order in the mind’s tenement, 
since the art of attaining high health is that of reaching sound morals 
and elevated thoughts. No inquiry, however minute, into human 
diet, can be unimportant: a badly cooked dinner, it seems, affects 
the jail delivery. I cannot call to mind that our social doctors have 
ever yet directed their attention to the habitual health of criminals. 
We have statistics of how many can read and write; but where are 


the figures showing us how many can digest? In our criminal popu- 
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lation, what is the proportion of dyspeptic individuals? You must 
master the dyspepsia before you can make much impression on the 
mind or heart. 

A distinction should be carefully made between sound health, and 
what the world calls a high state of health. Mr. Walker justly 
observes : “ What is generally called high health is a pampered state, 
the result of luxurious or excessive feeding, accompanied by hard or 
exciting exercise, and such a state is ever on the borders of disease. 
It is rather the madness or intoxication of health, than health itself, 
and it has a tincture of many of the dangerous qualities of madness 
and intoxication.” ‘The shallow are apt to describe the full-blooded. 
country squire, who rides hard and eats and drinks hard, who has lungs. 
that can shake the window-panes, and muscles that vie in force with 
those of the donkey, as a man in sound health. He is, however, nov 
more in a condition of sound health than is the agricultural labourer 
with his ruddy.cheeks, who daily wastes more strength than he is. 
able to take in. The condition which we will call the squire’s con- 
dition, is one in which all the functions are over-taxed. Violent 
exercise effects the waste of superabundant food. The blood is. 
hot, the mind is feverish. The sleep is that of exhaustion, not of 
wholesome fatigue. ‘Too much work is got out of the engine. The 
heavy dinner and the full potations of the evening are worked off by 
violent exercise on the morrow. The man is ruddy, hearty, boisterous, 
and will tell you that he never felt in better health in all his days: but 
he is not in sound health. In an epigram in favour of the Welsh nectar 
(mead), which I have seen quoted as a specimen of the pennillion, 
or “ poetical blossom,” the two kinds of health are suggested :— 


** Nectar of bees, not Bacchus, here behold : 
Which British bards were wont to quaff of old. 
The berries of the grape with Furies swell, 
But in the honeycomb the Muses dwell.” 


The Furies course in the veins of the hunting squire ; the Muses 
dwell with him who, having studied the measures of food and drink 
which leave the cool head master of the moderate passions, can take 
the cup half-filled with tea, and spurn the Knowsley ale for table-beer. 


Nectar of bees, rather than of Bacchus, will— 
7 
‘* Clear up the cloudy foreheads of the great.” 


“Tt is pity,” Mr. Walker observed, “one never sees luxuries and 
simplicity go together, and that people cannot understand that wood- 
cocks and champagne are just as simple as fried bacon and small 
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beer, or a haunch of venison as a leg of mutton ; but with delicacies 
there is always so much alloy as to take away the true relish.” 

When Mr. Walker resolved that he would enjoy health and part 
with the suffering and vapours which had obscured the earlier days 
of his life, he was not prepared to quit the ordinary pleasure-seeking 
world in which he lived. He had followed his plan of watchful 
moderation in all things for sixteen years, when he said, “I have 
never foregone a single engagement of business or pleasure.” During 
the sixteen years he had no medical advice, nor took anything by 
way of medicine. ll this time he was an epicure in the finest 
and brightest sense of the word. No wonder then that the volume 
in which he conveyed his plan of life to the world, three-and-thirty 
years ago, has been a precious book ever since. Having felt his 
way to health, through, he admits, many experiments, which appeared 
ridiculous to the world, and afterwards to himself; he got up a series 
of good rules for guidance through every hour and event of the day, so 
that he was ready for any accident or contingency. The enemy never 
found him asleep. He laid it down that health depends upon diet, exer- 
cise, sleep, the state of the mind, and the state of the atmosphere, and 
on nothing else. He studied himself accordingly, in relation to these 
five influences. The discipline began the moment his eyelids parted 
in the morning. He took the air the first thing, before he tasted solid or 
liquid. Even a few draughts of the open air, when taken regularly 
as part of the system, produced, he found, a tonic effect. He per- 
mitted no kind of unfavourable weather to break this rule. The 
morning gulp of fresh air was to him the indispensable beginning of 
a healthy day. Sometimes he would transact business for an hour 
or so, or take a gentle ride through the air, before breaking his fast ; 
so convinced was he of the virtue of fasting early in the day. He is 
very urgent in his prayer to others who are unable, or think they are 
unable (the latter being the more usual predicament), to wholly fast, 
to take as little solid or fluid early as possible. After the bath, fresh 
air, and at any rate some little agreeable employment. The English 
plan of marching direct from the dressing-room to a meat breakfast 
diluted with heavy café-au-lait, gives the stomach no rest, no oppor- 
tunity of getting a healthy tone for the day’s work. Mr. Walker did 
not reform his breakfast table without considerable personal incon- 
venience. He was assailed with faint cravings—with that disagreeable 
sensation which is known in certain feminine circles as, a sinking. 
This sinking must not be mistaken for appetite. The stomach is far 
from being in a condition to digest food. Mr. Walker recommends 


a little spirit of lavender dropped upon a lump of sugar. With this, 
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according to his experience, the reformatory system in the matter of 
breakfasts may be pursued without inconvenience. An appetite will 
come after an hour or two. Most people, and certainly the healthiest, 
have the strongest appetite, four or five hours after they have risen. 
Mr. Walker abstained from meat with his breakfast, reserving strong 
food for the middle of the day ; the time, I repeat, when the appetite 
is strongest. Above all, be cheerful, be happy, for pleasurable 
emotions stimulate the salival glands, ‘‘ hence the wholesomeness of 
food that is fancied to such a degree as to make the mouth water.” 
Seated at table, Mr. Walker had his series of precepts boxed and 
partitioned in his mind, each as ready to his hand as the letters in a 
compositor’s case. Masticate thoroughly, in a cheerful, composed 
humour; and drink in sips. An hour or two after eating, a little 
more liquid facilitates instead of impeding digestion. Gentle exer- 
cise is allowable after meals. Drink beer in a wine glass, in order 
to maintain the habit of only sipping while eating. The drinking 
being well under control, there is no danger of over-eating. The 
. moment the first appetite is satisfied, leave off; and be not tempted 
by any delicacy to recommence. The table philosopher has a 
winning way with him, whispering the following into ladies’ ears. 
The signs of healthy eating under rule, as exhibited in the counte-. 
nance, are “clearness and smoothness of complexion, thinness of lips 
and nose, no wrinkles under the eyes, the eyes bright, the mouth 
inclined to a smile, not drawn down with a sour look, as is the case 
with an overcharged digestion. There should be no fulness in the under 
lip, or uneasy sensation when pressed, which is a sure sign of 
derangement of the stomach. Most especially, the lower part of the 
nose should have a clear, healthy appearance, not thickened and 
full of dark clots and inflammatory impurities, as is so frequently to 
be observed. The difference between a pure state and that of 
irregular living is so great, as to produce in many persons an almost 
complete change of appearance in expression of countenance and 
personal attraction ; and attention to diet is of the first consequence 
to those who wish to improve or retain their looks, as well as to 
enjoy the perfect possession of their faculties.” 

A pure state rather than an irregular state of living : beauty eating 
as well as beauty sleeping, will do more to flatter the personal vanity 
than all the Madame Rachels can do. Health is the best maguillage. 
The advice of Thomas Walker, M.A., late “one of the police magis- 
trates of the metropolis,” is worth fifty guides to the toilet. More- 
over, compliance with his advice tends to beauty of mind as well 
as of person. His portrait of his mother, sketched in a few lines, 
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presents the charming figure of a woman having a healthy mind ina 
healthy body. When he was living alone with her in the country, 
even the influence of her character upon him was health-giving. At 
whatever hour he arrived home from a dinner-party, he found his 
mother sitting up alone for him. “ Nota word of reproach—not a 
question.” When the night was damp or chilly, the old lady of 
seventy was found patiently knitting at a fire prepared to welcome 
her son home. ‘The supper-tray was ready at hand, but not in view. © 
She would not tempt her truant if he did not want anything, nor dis- 
appoint him if he did. If he was disposed to be silent she went on 
knitting, and waited until he showed signs of inclination to speak. 
Whatever breakfast hour he appointed, she was always at the table to 
meet him. This is an excellent trait in woman. “If I desired to 
have a particular dinner, it was served up just as I asked for it—no 
alteration, no additional dish, with the very unphilosophical remark, ~ 
“You have no occasion to eat it unless you like.” She seemed to 
be aware that needless variety causes a distraction destructive of 
perfect contentment ; and that temptation resisted, as well as temp- 
tation yielded to, produces, though in an inferior degree, digestive 
derangement.” 

The pleasant ways in which a scrupulously-regulated diet affects 
physical as well as moral man, are infinite. Mr. Walker found that 
when he ate moderately, and had brought himself into sound health, 
the same shoes were easy which had been tight. He studied a pair © 
of shoes. He had a pair rather smaller than usual, which afforded 
him the opportunity of making his observations with great accuracy. 
Having purposely tried excess of diet, he found them so painful as to 
be unbearable on the feet. But they were perfectly easy and com- 
fortable when he ate only that happy quantity—enough. Our phi- © 
losopher traces even corns to indigestion. 

While giving the world the benefit of his experiences, Mr. Walker 
guards himself against being put aside as a morbid valetudinarian. 
He says that a little irregularity in agreeable company is better than 
the most observant solitude. He thinks, and proves, that epicurism 
has undeservedly “rather an ill name.” A broad line divides — 
the epicure from the glutton. The glutton is a gross and excessive 
feeder, a creature always described in “ The Original” with horror 
and disgust. The epicure is ever a most moderate man. He who 
dwells on the importance of half a cup of tea more or less at break- 
fast, and beseeches his reader to avoid the fat or skin of meat, early 
in the day, is not likely to countenance excess. Health is the first 
essential to the enjoyment of the epicure. He cannot taste who is 
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sick. Days begun with scrupulous moderation cannot end in excesses, 
Health is the first aim which the student of healthy diet, as well as 
of refinements in diet, is found to keep before him. Accordingly, 
Mr. Walker starts with his little treatises on the art of attaining and 
keeping health. Men and women who have not the discernment to 
distinguish an ortolan from a hedge-sparrow may read these treatises 
with profit, and not be once offended by an admixture of epicurism. 
The first consideration is health, But because this is the first con- 
sideration it is not the only one. We have not only to avoid digging 
our graves with our teeth. The art of living long, indeed, is not 
a very noble one, unless it is accompanied and supplemented by 
other and nobler arts. The art of attaining a healthy life is, happily, 
inseparable from that of reaching a good life. 

We have before us, then, a man so schooled and practised in the 
Tules which govern health, as to be almost beyond the reach of 
temptation to excesses of any kind. Is he not to enjoy the good 
things in the world, he who is best disciplined wholly to enjoy them ? 
Surely he has a right to enjoyment as well as health. His palate is 
cool and delicate, and is he not to taste the pleasure which it is 
capable of affording him? “ The different products of the different 
seasons, and of the different parts of the earth, afford endless proofs 
of bounty, which it is as unreasonable to reject as to abuse.” The 
epicure is not to suffer for the sins of the glutton. Because there 
have been men who have given up the greater part of their life to the 
pleasures of the table, and who have indulged in these pleasures to 
excess, giving them a place before and above the higher purposes of 
life ; is the true epicure, the moderate man of highly cultivated tastes, 
who, his daily round of duties finished, can savour with delight the 
infinite delicacies of flavour which nature has laid under the skilled 
human hand—is he to be condemned as paying undue homage to 
the flesh? Mr. Walker maintains that there is a happy mean; and 
as upon the due regulation of the appetite assuredly depends our 
physical wellbeing, and upon this our mental energies, it seems to 
me that gastronomy is worthy of attention, for reasons of very high 
importance. Some attention may be given to the pleasures of the 
table, if only to promote the content and the agreeable emotions 
which conduce to the healthy assimilation of the food with the body. 
It is healthy to have that which is agreeable to the palate. Variety 
is wholesome, content is a medicine, and hence, as our own philoso- 
pher has it, “it is sound, practicable philosophy to have mustard on 
the table before the arrival of toasted cheese.” 

Fin-BEc. 





Up AND DOWN A SALMON 
STREAM. 


AGWeRE= name of the stream is of no consequence whatever 
e| to our argument; any good salmon river, with a few 

tributary waters, will suit our purpose admirably ; indeed, 

an imaginary stream would do best of all, because “ it is 
not the river but the fish that are in it,” that we intend to deal with 
at present. We shall not, therefore, select a filthy stream, a mere 
receptacle for mill refuse and town sewage—not the Thames nor the 
Clyde. Alas! these streams contain no salmon! Nor shall we 
select the mighty Severn, because that river and its belongings are 
too vast to be discussed here ; nor can we deal with any of its tribu- 
taries, because they won't suit the purpose we have in view, which is, 
to describe the economy of a salmon farm of moderate dimensions. 
There is a river, however, that we have constantly in our mind’s eye, 
a Scottish water of just the requisite magnitude, containing, as we 
should estimate, a million of fish or thereabouts, that will exactly 
suit our purpose. It is from source to sea a thorough salmon river, 
It has just the requisite number of tributaries; it has a good flow of 
pure water, and terminates in a noble estuary. Nor is the stream 
without a history. Its waters, in days long past away, have been 
tinged with the dye of battle; and then it is both a poetic and a 
picturesque stream. Its course is oft by the mountain-side, and it 
meanders through many a lovely glen, its glinting waters shaded. by 
green trees, while old castles, modern palaces, venerable mills, and 
picturesque villages, are plentifully dotted along its green and fertile 
banks. 

In accordance with our title we shall first ascend our salmon river, 
going up with the fish as they are returning from the sea to their 
procreant cradles in the upper waters. And where have the salmon 
been since they came down stream a few weeks ago? ‘This inter- 
rogation has been frequently put, but has never, in our opinion, been 
satisfactorily answered. It has been said of the salmon, as indeed it 
has been said of the herring and other fish, that they pay an annual 
‘visit to the North Pole; but that is nonsense, for the salmon, like the 
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herring, is very local in its habits, and returns unfailingly, so long as 
it lives, to its native stream ; it comes not only into the right estuary 
from the sea, but with rare instinct it finds out the very river, nay, the 
tributary of the river, in which it was born; and there, from year to 
year, it repeats the story of its birth. It is not likely, we think, that 
the salmon goes far away from its own river, but that it finds a rich 
feeding ground somewhere. in the salt water is obvious, for the fish 
that came down stream little better than “‘ weel mended kelts,” return 
plump and beautiful salmon, with two or three pounds of additional 
flesh on their bones. ‘The salmon is so local that any fisherman can 
tell a Tweed from a Tay fish at a glance, as they can also tell a 
Lochfyne herring from a Dunbar one, or a Norway lobster from one 
taken at the Orkney Islands. There has been from first to last a 
considerable amount of controversy as to the food of this fish, and 
there is great curiosity among naturalists to know what it eats, 
drinks, and avoids. We can only guess, however, as salmon when 
caught and opened present almost no evidence on the point. 
Hundreds of these fish have been dissected in order if possible 
to determine what they feed upon when in the sea, but without 
effect. The salmon which are taken in the stake nets, as they 
course along in search of their birth-stream, are always in fine con- 
dition ; but the moment these fish leave the salt water they begin to 
get poor in flesh, and lose their flavour, and when they approach their 
spawning period they are almost uneatable, the whole of their flesh- 
forming power having gone to the formation of their milt or roe. 

If the water were always sufficiently abundant in the salmon rivers 
the fish would reach the upper streams in a very short space of time, 
as it swims with great rapidity ; but salmon, as during the present 
season, are often detained in the estuaries for want of water, or, if 
we may use the word, are “ becalmed” in some pool, unable to reach 
their breeding-grounds. They must wait till there is a “spate,” or 
fresh, and then they may be seen going up stream in hundreds, at 
which time they become the prey of the fishermen, being captured 
by means of a net and coble at the various fishing-stations. A river 
usually belongs to several proprietors, and each proprietor or lessee 
has therefore in a sense an opposing interest ; he would prevent if he 
could the ascent of any fish to supply the nets of his neighbour. But 
salmon do make their way up to the head streams, notwithstanding 
the sharp look out that is kept for them at the lower stations, 
where, as the tide makes, the coble shoots out with its long trail of 
netting, and encircles such fish as the advancing waters may have 
brought up. It has been frequently suggested that a salmon river 
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would be more economically managed, and yield more fish, if it 
were worked on some well devised co-operative plan, instead of on 
the competitive system as at present. We have an example of the 
value of a river worked in the way suggested, in the Spey, where there 
are not more than two fishing stations. That river is chiefly the pro- 
perty of the Duke of Richmond, who, by adopting a long close 
season every year, and giving the fish weekly breathing times as 
well, has made it one of the most productive salmon streams in 
Britain. What the duke has done, other proprietors may also 
accomplish. Were salmon streams fished on the co-operative prin- 
ciple, the fish would not require to be taken till they wére wanted, 
and at times, when the demand was slack from the market being 
glutted by the arrival of large supplies, then fishing operations could 
be stayed for a day or two, thus allowing the fish to get away to the 
places which it is essential a large percentage of them ought to reach, 
not only to allow the upper proprietors to have a little angling, but 
that these animals may perpetuate their kind. 

It would be curious to calculate the per-centage of salmon that 
reach the breeding streams. Some economists say that only about one 
in every ten reach the upper waters ; but it is very questionable, we 
think, if the per-centage is so favourable as that, because, in addition 
to those persons who are legitimately employed to capture the fish, 
the salmon has a host of enemies. Yes, a host of enemies! And 
these enemies are constantly arrayed in battle against the fish, from 
the time the eggs are deposited till the animal is captured for the use 
of the table. Even the elements are frequently unpropitious: a 
flood may carry away the eggs to some ungenial spot where they 
cannot ripen into life, or a slight change in the course of the stream 
may leave the eggs without that watery element which is essential to 
their vitality. ‘Then the yellow trout and the water hens are fond of 
salmon ova, and the pike luxuriates on the infantile parr, devouring 
them in hundreds; and when the sea-bound smolts begin to arrive at 
the salt water there is lying in wait for them a countless horde of 
minor monsters of the deep, ready to prey upon them, anxious to 
have such a delicious banquet. In addition to, and quite as active 
as these natural enemies of the salmon, there is man, especially 
man the poacher! Salmon suffer from poachers at all times and 
seasons, but especially at that season when they have the greatest 
need of protection, and when they are most accessible from being in 
shallow water. At one period in the history of our salmon fisheries 
poaching was simply a recreation indulged in by farm servants, 
weavers, and others living in the vicinity of a salmon river, ail they 
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wanted being an occasional fish for family use ; and so travellers 
might occasionally, at nightfall, come upon a merry party of hinds 
and farmers, ‘“ burning the water,” which at one time was a very pic- 
turesque way of poaching, and is well described by Sir Walter Scott 
in “ Redgauntlet.” In later times, poaching became a business, and 
was carried on quite in a wholesale way. A party of weavers would, 
on a given night, drag a spawning ground with nets, and so obtain 
a few hundred ugly animals, just in the act perhaps of spawning, 
which they would sell to some person with a view to their being sent 
abroad, or to their being thrown into the market in some shape or 
other. It is quite certain then, keeping in mind the numerous 
dangers, legitimate and illegitimate, which these valuable fish are ex- 
posed to, that but a very small per-centage of those which go down 
to the sea as smolts ever come back as grilse, and that pro ratd, a 
still smaller number of grilse come back fully developed salmon. 
Following the fish up stream, we have a good opportunity of 
proving what we say. As the animal coasts along the shore, it may get 
entangled in a stake net, and the receding tide leave it todie. And 
once upon a time, if it escaped the stake, it might very likely fall 
into that mysterious chamber of horrors the bag net, where a speedy 
death most assuredly awaited it; and if it escaped both of these, it had 
still to outwit the men with their nets and cobles, whose sole busi- 
ness from morning to night was to watch and capture it. If the fish 
was fortunate enough to hit upon a Sunday for its journey, it might 
travel a long way without being molested ; as by Act of Parliament 
Sunday is a day of rest to the fish. As has been hinted, a want of 
water may delay the ascent, and so also may a dyke or a mill head. 
It is beautiful to see salmon leaping over an obstruction. Some- 
times they will be congregated in scores at the bottom of a little 
waterfall, and if not too high, the fish may be seen at all hours of 
the day and night, leaping or trying to leap over it. A highland 
laird, it is said, used to light a fire, and keep a large caldron of water 
boiling upon it, so as to ensure his friends a fish dinner ; one or two 
of the more active salmon being pretty sure to precipitate themselves 
into the boiling water! The laird was thus enabled to treat his 
friends to a “ pretty kettle of fish?” There has been a great deal said 
and written during recent years about fish ladders and passes; and 
we have seen, in Mr. Buckland’s Museum at Brompton, some very 
curious models of these useful erections. A problem that has frequently 
to be solved is, how are the fish to surmount this or that waterfall, or 
to get over some mill dam erection. Many enthusiastic fishery eco- 
nomists say that nothing is so easy—“ you have only to erect a fish 
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ladder.” But it is easier to propose the erection of a fish ladder than 
to erect it. No cut and dried plan will do: the same design, it is 
obvious, won’t suit every stream ; in fact each stream, (that is, where 
there is an obstruction), will require a ladder or a pass specially adapted 
to the natural circumstances of the place. One would fancy while 
examining some of the stairs, and complimenting the “ ingenuity” of 
the engineer, that he was next to be shown fish specially adapted to 
ascend the ladders. In fact, it appears to us that the persons who 
have contrived the majority of these structures, have forgotten the 
great fact of the fish being already in existence. They have invented. 
stairs and ladders, let us entreat them next to invent fish that will be 
able to ascend them. First to catch your hare and then make your 
soup, is a maxim in cookery. We wish it could be followed by the 
inventors of salmon ladders ; their grand idea, however, is, first make 
your ladder and then find out fish that can use it; to make salmon 
stairs as outré, and unsuitable as possible, seems to be a point of 
honour with the constructive persons who venture to show salmon 
the way they should go. If these men would only study nature, and 
observe the peculiarities of each obstruction, they might some day 
succeed in being of real service to the salmon. 

In time the salmon arrives at its destination ; but when it attains 
its breeding stream, it is just possible that the anxious angler, hungry 
for a few fish, and cursing the greedy disposition of commercial fishers, 
who allow so few salmon to arrive at the upper streams, may land it on 
the green sward after an hour or two’s hard fighting. There is usually 
a battle in progress on all salmon streams between the upper and 
the lower proprietors, the men who breed the fish, and the men who 
catch them. The men who give the breeding ground are hardly 
used ; all the benefit they derive from the stream, is a few weeks’ rod- 
fishing at the end of the season: the men below derive all the profit ; 
those who give the breeding ground obtain only a barren honour ; 
but there can be no question if the co-operative plan of fishing were 
followed, that the upper proprietors would obtain a much greater 
interest in the fishery. It is as clear as sunlight, that if no smolts 
went down to the sea, no salmon would ever ascend to the fishing 
stations ; and if the upper lairds chose either to destroy the breeding 
fish, or to prevent the deposit of their eggs, there would be neither 
parr nor smolts to grow into future salmon. True, the lower lairds 
might resort to pisciculture, and so keep up the supplies; but in a 
well regulated fishery the natural system is the best. Pisciculture is 
a capital adjunct, but should not be relied upon as the sole means of 
stocking a large salmon farm. 
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Arrived at the procreant cradle of the salmon, let us pause whilst 
the rippling stream is nursing the fish-germs into life, and say a few 
words about the natural history of what has been called the “venison 
of the waters.” The natural history of the salmon has been written 
in controversy. No other animal has had so much literature 
devoted to it, if we except, perhaps, the busy bee. Every stage of 
salmon growth has been hotly disputed ; the fish has been jealously 
watched by rival factions from the moment of its escape from its 
fragile prison, till it perhaps found a grave in the stomach of some 
assiduous attendant at the banquets of my lord mayor of London. 
An exact manual of salmon controversy would be a curiosity of litera- 
ture ; and one of the most curious chapters of the work would be a 
resumé of the parr controversy. The parr controversy was a dispute 
that raged long and keenly among naturalists ; indeed it is still raging, 
for some people won't believe what their own eyes show them. 
Briefly stated, the controversy is, or at least was, whether a little fish 
known in Scotland as the parr, and in England as the samlet, was 
the young of the true salmon (Sa/mo Salar). “It is,” said one body 
of the disputants. “It is not,” rejoined another. And in that state 
the discussion remained .for a long period. But some clever persons 
who took an interest in the economy of the salmon fisheries, being re- 
solved that the parr question should not rest on such an unsatisfactory 
basis, determined to see and observe for themselves, and began a 
series of what were in reality, although the phrase was then un- 
known, piscicultural experiments. The experimenters are both dead, 
and they have gone to their graves unrewarded, although it is quite 
certain they did royal service to the cause of the salmon fisheries. 
Their names were Shaw of Drumlanrig, forester to the Duke of 
Buccleuch, and Andrew Young of Invershin, who was at the time 
of experimenting in the employment of the Duke of Sutherland, 
at Dunrobin Castle. They gathered the eggs of the salmon, and 
kept them till they came to life, and grew into parrs, detaining them 
till they were seized with the migratory instinct, when they were 
found to have changed into what in Scotland are called smolts, 
having a totally different appearance from the parr, being scaled fish, 
ready to encounter the salt-water, an element in which we know the 
parr cannot live. The most curious circumstance attending their 
experiments was the independent conclusions arrived at by the two 
men; one found that the parr changed into smolts, and became 
scaled fish at a period of twelve months from the time of their being 
hatched ; whilst the other asserted that these fish did not become 
parr till they were two years old! Thus -the parr question remained 
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till the Stormontfield experiments began ; nothing being settled. but 
that the parr ultimately became young salmon, and even that was 
very grudgingly admitted by many of the controversialists. A curious 
turn was given to the controversy by the establishment of artificial 
breeding-ponds at Stormontfield on the river Tay. It was there 
found that neither Shaw nor Young were right, but that a moiety of 
the parr became smolts at the end of twelve months, whilst the other 
half of any given brood of salmon did not change till the fish were 
two years of age! How is that? will be asked. Well, we cannot 
tell: nobody can tell; it is one of those curiosities of fish growth 
which nobody can understand. 

In reference to this anomaly, Mr. Robert Buist, the conservator of 
the Tay fisheries, kindly furnished us with the following notes: The 
anomaly of one-half of the fry reaching the condition of smolts, and 
leaving the ponds when only a year old, and the other half remain- 
ing, has always been supposed to be accounted for upon the suppo- 
sition of the earlier fish being the produce of the full-grown salmon, 
while the others, or two-year old brood, were supposed to be the fry 
of grilses. Experiments at Stormontfield put this matter right by 
negativing the supposition. I gave orders in November, 1859, that 
none but full salmon should be taken for the purposes of the ponds, 
but for all that the anomaly remains exactly as before. Although all 
the fry in the ponds this year [1861] were the produce of the mature 
salmon, only a moiety of them have as yet departed for the sea, 
while those which are left will remain in the parr state for another 
year certain. In the early part of last year, from the unfavourable 
season for hatching purposes, the whole brood appeared stunted and 
ill-grown, and it was hardly expected that any of the 1859 eggs 
would be found assuming the smolt state this year. However, about 
the month of April, early fears were dispelled. A goodly portion of 
the fry began to assume the smolt scales, and the metamorphosis 
continued rapidly, till fully a half of the brood were ripe for the 
sea, and allowed in consequence to migrate into the river. 

The philosophy of fish culture will afford matter for a separate 
paper, and in the mean time we shall prepare to descend the stream 
with the sea-going fish. The dates of fish life and growth are interest- 
ing. The parent salmon begin to deposit their eggs in November, 
and in some rivers as early as October. The fecundation of the ova 
was also at one time a matter of controversy, and much nonsense 
was written on the subject, but it is now known that the fecundation 
of the eggs is altogether an outward operation ; that is, the ova being 
exuded by the female fish, it is fructified by the milt of the male 
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animal; hence the art of pisciculture. This is the grain of know- 
ledge that has led to the re-populating of the French fresh-water 
fisheries, by means of the fish laboratory of Huningue, where thou- 
sands of fish eggs are annually received for distribution throughout 
the provinces of France. After a period of a hundred days, more or 
less, the eggs yield their fish, tiny little things that have to depend for 
their subsistence on the umbilical bag. They grow apace, however, 
and in twelve months half of the brood is ready to go to the sea; so 
that we have this anomaly in connection with the growth of the 
salmon, namely, that a portion of the fish come back from the salt- 
water weighing two or three pounds (so it is thought), while their 
brothers and sisters are still parr of about half an ounce in weight 
and two inches in length. The parr suffer dreadfully on their way to 
the sea, or rather while they remain in the river; they become an 
easy prey to the juvenile angler, and afford an occasional toothsome 
fry to the cottagers of a salmon district. We have heard of an 
industrious farmer on the river Isla, a tributary of the Tay, who fed 
his pigs with these young salmon ! 

It has been calculated that a salmon yields about a thousand eggs 
for every pound of its weight. Thus a twenty-pound salmon should 
yield about twenty thousand eggs; but large deductions require to be 
made from the gross yield before it can be determined how many fish 
will result from a given hatching. Thousands of the eggs escape the 
germinating milt, other thousands are devoured by hungry enemies, 
and thousands are never hatched, from various causes over which 
there can be no control; so that of the twenty thousand eggs that 
may be deposited by a female salmon, it is questionable if more than 
a fourth of that quantity will ever come to life, far less arrive at the 
maturity of table fish. Supposing, however, that five thousand of the 
eggs hatch out, it is pretty certain that not above a fifth of that 
number of young will ever reach the sea, and only a moderate per- 
centage of these will escape the dangers of the deep, and be able to 
return as grilse to the parental waters ; for we even, stupid as it may 
seem, kill our grilse, although these are fish that have never bred, but 
it being legal to kill them, they are killed accordingly in vast 
numbers. It will thus be seen that if the salmon was not a most 
prolific fish, it would soon become extinct. But all fish are wonder- 
fully fruitful. A codfish yields its young by the million, whilst a 
herring of ordinary size may contain more than thirty thousand eggs. 
It has been said that if a pair of herrings were to be placed in a sea 
as large as the German Ocean, and were left unmolested for a period 
of ten years, the water would be utterly impassable from its wealth of 
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fish. Such accumulation is fortunately impossible : the balance kept 
up by nature prevents it. 

Nothing is more certain than that a stream of a given size will 
only breed and feed a given number of fish. If the salmon are too 
plentiful, they will be lean and flavourless from the want of sufficient 
food ; if, on the other hand, there is the right number, the fish will 
be fat and of fine flavour. A good salmon river, however, is very 
populous, not only with “fish of the salmon kind,” which are pro- 
tected by Act of Parliament, but also with fish which are not of the 
salmon kind, but are the enemies of the salmon, as eels, pike, and 
other fishes. In particular, there are salmon in the river (or at any 
rate these fish are constantly going and coming) of all ages and of a size 
ranging from two and three inches to monsters of the deep that are 
three or four feet long, and forty or fifty pounds in weight,—fish that 
are more valuable than sheep! It is gratifying to find salmon so 
heavy, and that they are becoming more and more plentiful. ‘Ten or 
twelve years ago we could not have estimated the fish of any salmon 
river as being more in the aggregate than fifteen or sixteen pounds 
weight per salmon, now they have greatly increased, and will be on 
the average at least four or five pounds more than that ; the fish (we 
exclude parrs) of almost any good salmon river will now weigh over 
twenty pounds each, and many of an exceptionally large size are 
beginning to be caught. Ten years ago there would be few five- 
year old fish in any of our salmon rivers, as we were at that time 
feasting on our four-year olds, that is, if we are not in error as to the 
ratio of salmon growth, which we hold to be as follows: An egg 
deposited in the November of 1864 would be transformed into a fish 
in the May of 1865 ; a year after that date it would be possible for 
that parr to become a smolt, and if so, it would descend to the sea 
in May or June, and return about August or September as a grilse, 
weighing four or five pounds; in 1867, if spared, it would again 
proceed to the sea, and, if the Duke of Athole’s experiments may be 
relied upon, come back as a salmon of ten or twelve pounds’ 
weight ; and this year, just about the time this Magazine is pub- 
lished, it should be grown into a prime fish, and will have had a 
few more pounds added to its weight. It is well that the salmon 
supply has again topped the demand ; at the time we have indicated, 
ten or twelve years ago, it almost looked as if this fine fish would 
have become extinct—the fruits of over-fishing and evil legislation. 
Now, as has been hinted, our chief salmon streams must be populous 
with fish ; but no exact census, and that is to be regretted, can be 
taken of these finny inhabitants of the deep. At the present time 
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our salmon stream contains salmon, of all sizes and in all stages ot 
growth ; there is first the little parr of a few months old—those that 
came to life in May: then there are also, the year-old parrs—that 
is the moiety that did not emigrate at the end of the first year; 
and besides these, there will be a few three-year olds—fish that, 
from some cause or other, have not yet assumed the livery of 
emigration. Next, we have the newly-returned smolts, now known 
as grilse. ‘They have been at the sea for the first time. And there 
is besides a lot of fine fresh run eight and ten pound salmon, work- 
ing up the stream to reach the spawning-ground, and to crown all, 
we find the patriarchs of the river, the grandsires and great-grand- 
sires of the population ; the whole making up a wonderfully large 
number—without taking into account such vermin as the bull-trout, 
about which we shall have a word or two to say presently. 

The rapid growth of the salmon is really very remarkable. 
Making great allowance for blunders and exaggerations, it has we 
think, been proved that a smolt weighing about an ounce and a half 
in May, has grown into a four-pound grilse between that time and 
the end of August! It was at one time pretty generally maintained 
that a grilse never became a salmon; indeed, there are gentlemen 
who still maintain that proposition. The late Duke of Athole, how- 
ever, took steps to prove, and succeeded in proving, from the growth 
of certain fish that he caused to be marked, that grilse undoubtedly 
become salmon ; and also that they grow with very great rapidity, 
gaining several pounds in weight every year. No explanation has 
ever been given of the extraordinary mode in which the salmon 
change from parr into smolts. The parr are entirely destitute of 
scales, they have a skin which is so very thin that if a parr be 
placed in salt-water before it is covered with scales, it speedily 
sickens and dies. How it is that only half of a brood of salmon 
change into smolts at one time is a problem that has still to be 
solved, nor can any cause be assigned for the alternate life of the 
fish, which go from the fresh water to the salt, and vice versa, with 
such undeviating regularity. Many experiments have been tried 
with a view to find out how it is that the parr do not all become 
smolts at one time; and the most interesting of the experiments 
were undoubtedly those related on a preceding page. As to the 
cause of the salmon migrating, it is said that it is driven from 
salt water to fresh as a means of killing certain parasites that 
prey upon it—sea-lice these parasites are called, and they are often 
seen on a fresh run or sea-killed salmon. 

It is time now to say a few more words about the economy of a 
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salmon stream, and the management of the fisheries. The water of 
any river which contains fish ought to be pure ; in fact, the best test 
of the purity of a stream is, that fish are able to live init. These 
animals are so susceptible that they rapidly become in flavour and 
colour a mere reflex of their surroundings. In a river where large 
quantities of resinous wood are floated to market the fish acquire a 
resinous taste. In dark earthy waters the fish are dark and earthy; 
in fact, fish of all kinds have a good many of the qualities of the 
chameleon about them: so that purity of water is the first grand 
essential of a salmon or trout stream. A great many of the English 
rivers are, or were lately, without any fish, in consequence of their 
being used as sewers. Some rivers again, that had long been barren 
from the same cause, immediately became populous with fine salmon 
the moment the cause was removed. It is wonderful what an 
amount of filth of all kinds a river will absorb before the fish begin 
to desert it or to be poisoned. There is, for instance, the Frith 
of Forth at Edinburgh: for years past numerous gas-works have 
been emptying their refuse into that stream, throwing into the 
water every year not less than two hundred and fifty millions of 
gallons of fish poison ; and besides that amount of liquid stuff, there 
flows into the water all kinds of refuse water and diluted chemicals from 
distilleries, secret works, bleach-fields, paper-mills, and other manu- 
factories. It is wonderful, after all this poison matter is thrown in, 
that salmon continue to live and thrive in the Forth. It is the last 
straw that is said to break the camel’s back—we wonder how many 
more gallons of refuse it will require to drive away the salmon from 
that river. The attention of Parliament having been directed to the 
necessity of purifying our rivers, commissioners were appointed to 
inquire into the state of most of the English streams, with a view to 
report upon the necessary remedies, so that in time we may expect 
some improvement in most of our streams. 

There is by law both an annual and a weekly close time for 
salmon. This circumstance is of great value to the various fisheries, 
as it admits of a proper supply of fish getting up the river to spawn, 
which, if the matter were left entirely in the hands of the owners or 
lessees, might not be the case. There has from first to last been a 
mighty amount of disputation on the subject of the close time ; when 
it should begin, and how long it ought to last, has been discussed 
with great heat, and even now attempts are being made to extend 
the open season of some of the rivers for a few days ; a reasonable 
enough request in one or two instances, where the river is a late one. 
Some of the Scottish salmon rivers, it is said, are closed ten or 
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fourteen days before the proper time; and it is argued that in con- 
sequence the public are deprived of a supply of these fine fish at the 
very time they could be taken in the greatest plenty, and would con- 
sequently be sold cheap. ‘Excellent fish of the salmon kind,” say 
some of the Edinburgh fishmongers, “might be obtained till the middle 
of September, without damage to the fisheries.” It is quite clear that 
the same periods for close time would not be suitable to all rivers, 
because in some streams the fish are early and in others late, and 
where, as in some places in England, the close time is inappropriate, 
it ought to be altered. But as regards other streams, we should like 
to leave well alone, especially where the close times, as presently 
observed, have been proved to be of benefit to the fisheries. It is 
thought by some that the salmon fisheries north of the Tweed might 
be kept open a few days longer without any damage to their produc- 
tive power. A recent Act of Parliament gives the Commissioners 
power, if we mistake not, to lengthen the fishing season, but we 
hope the power will be tenderly used, because the changing and 
extension of the close time has on some rivers been the saving of 
the salmon. 

The whole question of the economy of a salmon river may be 
easily summed up if we liken the river to a stock farm. There is one 
grand fact that must never be lost sight of in salmon farming, and it 
is, that a given expanse of water will only feed and breed a given 
number of fish. A fishmonger tells us that the Forth is. now over- 
populated, and that hundreds of salmon are annually found dead, in 
consequence. In other rivers,.as, the Tweed, the vermin—that is 
the bull trout, &c.—are gaining an ascendancy that must in time 
prove fatal to the true salmon (Sa/mo Salar). Yet these bull trout 
being under protection, as fish of the ‘‘ salmon kind,” cannot. be 
killed at that period when. to.destroy one.of them would prevent the 
growth of future thousands—namely, during the close time... Neither 
the Tweed Act, nor any other Act, permits the killing of fish, of the 
“salmon kind” at an unlawful period. . Some people say, when a 
river is destitute of salmon, “ go largelyinto pisciculture ;”. but pisci- 
culture is only a remedy for overfishing, \ Pisciculture.is no remedy 
for a river that is full of vermin, because the more fish ofthe real 
kind that are bred, the greater will be the increase of the .bull..trout 
and the other enemies of the true. salmon; ..In salmon farming we 
have a great deal to learn....It is easy for persons of shallow 
information to write..or. speak:, dogmatically, about. the ..salmon 
fisheries ; but .those who know most, or at any rate those whoithink 
deeply on the subject, say:least about their knowledge, - 





«A FRIAR OF ORDERS GREY.” 


aN) OW saddle my palfrey, brother, I pray, 
te And saddle thine own as well,” 


» Said a burly monk of the Friars grey, 
C . Coming out of his lonely cell ; 
“ For T've got to leave home 
On a journey to Rome, 
Which will take me full many a day ; 
So furnish thyself 
With all manner of pelf 
‘To shorten the time on our way. 
And take thee a flask 
From the choicest old cask 
We all of us love so well, 
For far, far and near, 
There’s no such good cheer 
As grows in the Val Policell.” 


dl 
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“ Pax vobiscum,” the abbot he cried, 

‘St. Francis watch over thee well!” 

And off on his journey the pater hied 
At the sound of the matin bell. 
Full hot was the day = - 
And dusty the way, 

The flask became empty full-soon ; 
Not an inn on the road, 
As onwards they strode 

To within half-an-hour of noon: 


At last they drew near 
To an inn where good cheer - 
Was marked up for man and for beast ; 
The wine was right good, 
And the monk as he stood 
Drank off half-a-gallon at least. 
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“ By St. Francis,” he cried, 
“ Now here I’ll abide, 
And send thee on, brother, ahead, 
To mark with an ‘ Est,’ 
Wherever the best 
Can be found of the grape’s ruby red.” 


So pater and brother 
Took leave of each other ; 
The monk to his goblet returned, 
And on the next day 
Continued his way, 
Till the magical “ Est” he discerned. 


Through Tuscany’s meads 
The pater’s path leads, 
Through olive groves, vineyards, and flowers, 
Where the golden grain 
Of Arezzo’s plain 
Stretches to Cortona’s towers, 
Where clustering vine 
And mulberry twine 
Their branches in leafy green bowers, 
And off to the west of the mountain crest, 
The silent waters gleam, 
Where Roman and Nubian calmly rest, 
Dreaming the last long dream. 


But the pater he thought, 
I trow me, of nought 
But where he should drink of the best ; 
He recked not the scene 
Of dark Thrasymene— 
His thoughts were all center’d on “ Est!” 


Thus up-hill and down, 
Through hamlet and town, 
O’er plains fertile, fruitful, or stony ; 
The best bottles broached, 

Until he approached 
The city of Mont’ Fiascone. 
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And lo ! on the door 
Of a tavern he saw 
Thrice the gladdening signals chalked up. 
‘Surely Est, Est, Est, 
Is the best of the best,” 
Quoth the pater, “so here will I sup.” 


Cap in hand, the host drew near 
To greet his priestly guest 

And tell of all the dainty cheer 
That stood at his behest. 

“‘ My wine is sparkling, pure and clear, 
Of Italy’s the best ; 

Mine olive-trees known far and near, 
To give the choicest zest !” 


“ Get away with thine olives, thou silliest knave ! 
To relish a cup of good wine, 

By St. Francis, I'll ne’er, till I come to my grave, 
Taste one of these olives of thine !” 


Pearling beads of sparkling light 
Flashed thro’ the crystal cup ; 

And as he grasped the goblet bright 
The old monk’s eye lit up. 

“‘ Now bless thee, man, with gifts amain, 
I speak a word of truth, 

Each ruby cup brings back again 
A year of golden youth !” 


And deep and long the pater’s draught, 
He drained the goblet dry; 

And leaning ’gainst the portal’s shaft, 
A tear broke from his eye. 

By turns he wept, by turns he laughed, 
Then heaved a heavy sigh,— 

** Many a goblet choice I’ve quaffed, 
But never a one came nigh 

That warmed my heart with fire divine, 
As this rare juice of thine.” 
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For days he stayed 
And quaffed and prayed 
For strength to fight the devil ; 
But ev'ry night 
He lost the fight 
And on the ground lay level. 


He fought amain, 
But all in vain, 
The devil won the battle ; 
Till icy Death 
Cut off his breath 
With his almighty rattle. 


But in the mean time, wonder great 
Perplexed the brother’s mind; 

For what could be the pater’s fate 
That he thus stayed behind ? 


So back to find the truant out 
The faithful brother sped, 

And, soon relieved of all his doubt, 
He found the pater—dead ! 


“ Alas, alas! and woe is me!” 
Th’ afflicted brother cried, 

“That such the good soul’s end should be, 
Unshriven to have died !” 


They laid him ’midst the vines, alone, 
A red grape at his head ; 

And at his feet a sculptured stone 
To mark his lonely bed. 


And there, with many a sigh and groan 
And beatings of the breast, 
The brother he wrote on this self same stone : 
“ Dominus mens mortuus est, 
Propter nimium Est, Est, Est!” 
H. A, BURETTE. 





THE AUTUMN HOLIDAY. 


Gentleman's Magazine, as one of the institutions of the 

land, I think can scarcely be doubted. At least, if that 
use which becomes second nature, and the general admission of 
its necessity in almost all ranks of life, can stamp an institution as 
English, this, although one of the latest born, must be admitted to 
have taken as deep root as any other social practice which the 
“exigences of civilisation” have introduced among us. 

Of very uncertain parentage, and composed of very various 
elements, the autumn holiday has grown up in our midst under all 
the disadvantages which such an origin implies ; and its promiscuous 
character and irregular conduct must be laid to the charge of that 
total neglect of all order, of that /aissez faire system, which charac- 
terises the social amusements and relaxations of Englishmen. 

If we take our social cycle at the autumnal end, and trace it back 
to the other, we come to the Christmas festivities. And thus it is the 
sparks from the yule-log which kindle the fires of ambition, and keep 
the wheel of fashion in its perpetual round. Christmas dinners, 
family gatherings, fox-hunts, shooting parties, county balls, although 
they no longer occupy, as in times past, the whole attention of what 
is called “ society,” still retain the premier pas. Ambition may be a 
vaunting passion, the desire for distinction in London society may 
rise to a mania, parliaments may be powerful and make wise laws, 
business may be all-absorbing, yet they must all wait until the 
country and country sports have had their innings, and absorbed the 
first and full share of the vis vite of English gentlemen and gentle- 
women ;—so deeply rooted still are our habits of thought in the 
manners and customs of our Saxon and Norman ancestors. 

The London season is but one, but the country has two,—the 
winter, namely, and the autumn. The London season begins with 
the reprieve of the partridges and pheasants, and ends with the 
death warrant of the grouse. So these pleasant specimens of the 
“feathered tribe” may be said to represent the alpha and the 
omega of all the social activities of this great nation, And here 
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forget not to note how curiously the divinity who presides over “le 
sport” has accommodated each kind of game to the capacities of 
the several races of social man ; the comparatively rich and the com- 
paratively poor ; the young and the old; the robust and the feeble! 
Partridgicide is within the means of all the middle classes of society, 
but the slaughter of the pheasants demands plenty of money. More- 
over, the latter is a kind of barn-door combat, a sort of stay-at-home 
warfare, performed easily enough by elderly gentlemen who are only 
fit for garrison duty. The expedition against the grouse, on the 
other hand, partakes of a marauding character, and is best adapted to 
the light limbed guerillas and sharp-shooters amongst sportsmen, 
who, with plenty of time and little fat, can endure the sultry heat of 
the reeking mountain side in the hottest month of the year. 

So long, then, as country sports and country hospitalities retain 
their present hold upon those who are called the “lords of creation ” 
and the “ queens of society,”—and long may they retain their hold— 
it will be in vain to exclaim against the absurdly late period of the 
year at which the London season begins and ends. Yet that the 
best educated and most refined classes should turn their backs upon 
nature at the very time when she is most attractive, and shut their 
eyes to her charms just as she has decked herself in the lovely attire 
of her virgin prime, asking to be wooed, is curious, is lamentable, is 
sad. But where fashion leads who dare refuse to follow? Fashion 
keeps us in the country until March or April, and fashion and parlia- 
ment between them keep us in town until August, and—voi/d tout ! 

The consequence of this arrangement is, that the present lengthy 
season is injurious from its uninterrupted continuousness. It comes 
at a time, too, when the country has superior claims upon our 
attention, and the autumn holiday falls too late in the year. When 
we reflect upon the enormous amount of business transacted by 
parliament, and by those connected with its functions, and upon 
the infinite interests which are involved in its deliberations; when 
we reckon the members of committees, parliamentary agents and 
their employés, counsel and their surroundings ;—attorneys, clients, 
witnesses, ¢¢ hoc genus omne; when we think of the incessant toil, by 
night and by day, of these, and of thousands of others, we must allow 
the interests to be enormous, But so is the strain. Scores of brains 
break down under it every season ; hundreds of minds are thrown off 
their balance ; and thousands have their nervous systems seriously 
and permanently damaged. For the ever bent bow will in time lose 
its tension, and the spring which is never relaxed must part with 
its elasticity. And is it not, in fact, the most learned, the most 
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laborious, the most important section of society, the créme de la 
créme, in the best sense, which suffers ? 

Is there no remedy for at least a great part of this evil? Why 
not divide this long and harassing season into two parts? It is only 
necessary to begin earlier, say in February, or when parliament meets, 
and there might be an interregnum, a holiday at Whitsuntide, of a 
month’s duration, say from the middle of May to the middle of 
June, when the country could be visited, and the energies of business 
men recruited after three months of hard work. This would be much 
better than the present two little holidays at Easter and Whitsuntide, 
which are too short to be of real use to anyone. ‘The season might 
then extend to the middle of August, as at present, three months more. 

By this arrangement our senators and their satellites would get a 
good rest, and time would be afforded for re-arranging business 
which had been thrown out of gear, or matters thrust aside in the 
scuffle, ready for the second half of the session. 

It will doubtless be objected to this proposal that there are so 
many and such vast interests concerned in the London “ season,” 
that anything beyond a mere temporary suspension of its daily life 
and functions would prove most disastrous to them. Besides the 
above, artists of all kinds, authors, publishers, and other caterers for 
the public tastes and amusements might be thrown out of work by 
thousands, it may be said, for the whole time here suggested to be 
kept holiday. But need this be? Much of the mere routine work 
would go on as usual, only with less strain; and many of the classes 
just named would follow their patrons into the country, or pay a 
visit to the continent, for a short season ; whilst all, principals and 
subordinates, patrons and clients, would gain as much by a ramble 
in the country in the month of June as in that of September. 

Before passing to the autumn holiday, I wish to make a remark 
upon the prevalent idea that holiday-making is on the increase. 
Is it not that the manner of it only is changed? Is it éempora 
mutantur, or nos mutamur only? No doubt, the railways pouring 
their hundreds of thousands of eager sight-seers into modern Babylon 
every week, and the theatres, music-halls, and other places of amuse- 
ment nightly crammed with their thousands a-piece, give some colour 
to the truth of this assertion. But all this travelling is not for amuse- 
ment alone; and are not the places I have mentioned crammed 
because other and older-fashioned amusements are become forsaken ? 
It is true that our grandfathers did not run about the country in the 
unquiet manner that we do ; and the “grand tour” of the Continent, 
formerly a matter of a couple of years, now “done” in six weeks, was 
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reserved for those who, to gentle condition, added abundant means. 
Yet they enjoyed a great variety of merry-making of which the 
change in social habits and fashion has deprived their successors. 
There were the feasts or fétes in honour of the patron saint of the 
parish church in each village; the rejoicings at harvest-home, at 
weddings, and at coming of age, and the like, of which our present 
doings in the same way are but a faint shadow. Some of these, such 
as the village wakes, now only linger with diminished observance in 
remote and old-fashioned districts. Formerly they lasted a whole 
week, and the population of all the neighbouring villages was col- 
lected to share the hospitality of each in turn. From these causes 
there was in the summer months a continuous round of merry- 
making ; and the traveller would scarcely pass a day without coming 
upon some village green or country fair where the rustics were foot- 
ing it on “the light fantastic toe,” or contending for bucolical prizes 
in wrestling and other athletic games. But, xow, even the village 
belle disdains to dance with her swain on the village green, and none 
but dairy-maids think it the “ thing” to be seen at a statute fair. 

The answer to our question is this, that owing to changes in the 
manners and customs of social life, amongst which the facilities for 
travelling are probably the most operative, the people have forsaken 
their old-fashioned amusements for others of more modern type. 
Balls and soirées at mechanics institutes, processions of Foresters, 
speechifying at Sunday-school tea-drinkings on the one hand, and the 
“entertainments ” of the public-house, from the roadside beer-shop to 
the Oxford and the Alhambra, on the other, have superseded the 
village féte, the rustic fair, and the farmer’s harvest home. Is the 
change for the better? Are the grand balls at the institute more 
enjoyable than were the dances on the village-green? Is the pos- 
ture-maker—and what postures!—and the singer of comic, or rather 
comical, songs at the music-halls better worth seeing and hearing than 
the merry-andrews and morris dancers of the country fair? Scarcely ! 
But, however tastes may differ in this matter, one intrinsic disad- 
vantage pervades all these modern amusements. They are made for 
the people, and not dy the people. Whether it be the speechifying 
above alluded to, or the exhibitions of muscular agility and strength, 
together with the buffoonery and immodest effrontery, which give the 
popular relish to the music-hall entertainments, the spectators are 
passive recipients, not actors of the fun, and, alas! too often of the 
covert immorality and blasphemy which are too carefully wrapt up 
in it. And whilst imbibing these at eye and ear, they are also led to 
imbibe, by reason of that very inaction just referred to, that fiery 
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liquid whose fiendish quality it is not only to dull the wit to the 
difference between fun and foolery, but the consciousness to that 
between innocence and vice. 

But people cannot now afford the time, even if they retain the 
desire, for those inexpensive divertissements with which our grand- 
fathers beguiled their leisure hours. The days are past when the 
manufacturer, not then so ambitious as now of the county estate and 
the position of a country gentleman, and the easy-going shopkeeper, 
left their business to their apprentices and journeymen soon after noon 
of each summer's day to recreate themselves in the bowling-green, the 
tennis court, or, if more domestically inclined, to smoke the calumet 
of peace, enjoying the dolce far niente under the shade of their own 
vine and fig-tree. All this is now changed, and it is vain to grieve 
over the changes which the onward march of social customs inevit- 
ably entails. 

The real foundation of the holiday, regarded in the light of relaxa- 
tion from work of any kind, whether that holiday be taken at frequent 
intervals, as was the case formerly, or only once a year, as is the 
fashion at present, is to be sought for in the physiology of labour. 
The capacity for exertion varies, of course, in every individual. The 
requirement as to rest is therefore a variable quantity also. It follows 
that our holidays ought to be as many-sided as there are kinds of 
work and differences in capacity and endurance in the workers. But 
in every case the physiology of our bodies demands that work, mus- 
cular or mental, shall be successfully carried on only by interposing 
intervals of relaxation: all living action being alternated by inertia, 
all mental energy by rest. 

It is the class of brain-workers which mostly affects the annual 
holiday. Not but that the mental powers, being always on the 
stretch, are fatigued as soon, and as often, as are those of the body. 
Daily rest becomes as imperative to the senator as to the plough- 
man ; and the weekly half-holiday is as welcome to the overworked 
barrister or editor as to the lawyer’s clerk or the smug shopkeeper. 
But there is a fatigue of fatigues which comes upon the former class— 
an exhaustion of all the faculties, which the daily rest and even the 
weekly holiday fail to remove. It is the constant application of the 
whip to the willing horse which tires him out so completely. The 
driver, Ambition, never allows his team to flag, but thinks that by the 
frequent exhibition of stimulants of various kinds he may get a little 
more work out of them, and so they go on until they fairly drop. 

This excessive tension at which the mental faculties are kept for 
ten or eleven months of the year, in the vortex of City life, by the 
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never-ending competition and struggle for pre-eminence in social and 
professional status, to which all who live by their wits or their talents 
are now subjected, produces a wear and tear of body and of mind, 
the ultimate result and acme of which is premature old age. Its 
marks are easily discerned by the attentive observer. You may read 
them in the care-worn countenance, in the hair prematurely grey, 
in the lank and stooping figure, in the languid and feeble gait ; 
and the physician also detects it in the habitual dyspepsia, in the 
disordered circulation, and in the degenerated and worn-out heart. 
The failing memory, the inability to fix the attention long upon any 
subject, and the irascible or desponding temper, mark the equal 
decadence of the mental pari passu with that of the physical powers. 

It must be clear to every one that neither rules of diet, of exercise, 
bathing, or other hygienic measures, will be of any avail towards the 
removal of this condition so long as the exciting causes of it remain 
in operation. But doctors will receive fees, quacks will fatten, and all 
kinds of nostrums will be swallowed or adopted, until the public 
take the trouble to make themselves acquainted with the fundamental 
laws which rule over the functions, corporeal and mental, of their 
frames, and learn that those laws cannot be habitually infringed or 
set at nought without invoking a Nemesis ;—a demon in the shape of 
bodily pain and mental exhaustion, which will render the remainder 
of life a burden and a misery to them. 

A compromise is attempted by means of the very holiday which 
we are discussing. “Carry me through the incessant labour and 
worry of the season,”—that is, of ten or eleven months of the year,— 
the man of business may be supposed to say to his brain; “ Go on 
until you are fairly worn out and on the point of breaking down 
totally, and then I will release you from duty and give you a whole 
two months’ holiday. You shall not be called upon to do anything, 
not even to take care of my purse (see Cook’s Voyages to the 
Continent), during the delightful trip. I will take you abroad ; you 
shall rest perfectly idle ; or, if you prefer it, you shall go with me to 
some sea-side or other watering-place, and there you may go to sleep 
until the day when I return to London and to work, and ¢hen I shall 
expect you to be as brisk and active again as ever.” 

And so, perhaps, it is for a time. Every returning year, however, 
finds the brain and nervous system returning to their work with less 
and less of their wonted energy, with imperfectly recruited strength ; 
whilst the strain upon them, as exertion ripens into success, and 
social distinction culminates in the mere craving for power, is rather 
increased than diminished. 
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How to provide a remedy for this state of things? Itis not likely 
that the competition of life will become less pressing, or the exactions 
of society and fashion less imperative. As mental labour exhausts 
the vis vite of both body and mind, each kind of holiday will be 
requisite for the complete renewal of it. The hours of daily labour 
should be curtailed; and one day in each week, besides Sunday, ought 
to be devoted to holiday-making, or to such kind of routine work as 
requires no strain upon the attention. But even this amount of relax- 
ation will not completely restore the effects of such wear and tear. 
Already a plan has been proposed, at the beginning of this article, 
for dividing the season into two parts, by interposing a holiday of 
about a month’s duration at Whitsuntide. By this means the mischief 
which now results from the extreme length of the present season 
would be stopped half way ; and, however opinions may differ as to 
the feasibility of carrying it out, I am certain that but one opinion 
will be found amongst medical men of experience in the wants of the 
intellectual classes, as to the vastly beneficial effect which such a plan 
would have upon their health, that of Londoners in particular. But 
whilst this is not done, three or four rests of two or three weeks in 
the year would be better for many than taking the holiday all at once 
at the end of the season. , 

“‘ Exactly so,” says one of my city friends ; “ I have put some such 
plan into execution. My family have a house at Brighton, and I run 
down by the express on the Saturday afternoons, and back again on 
the Monday mornings; by which, you see, I get a good thirty-six 
hours every week at the seaside.” 

But my friend, who, besides cramming as much work into the time 
he thus allows for recreation as he possibly can, makes no mention 
of the two long ra‘lway journeys, of the hurry-scurry to catch the 
train on Saturday, of the fear of being too late for “change” on 
Monday. No. Thisis not the plan for restoring the man, however 
it may suit the women and children. Of still less use are the “nine 
hours at the seaside” of the Sunday and Monday trains, which can 
only be enjoyed at the expense of two hurried journeys in a crowded 
railway carriage, and of two bad attacks of hurry scurry into the 
bargain. They lack the one essential element—that of REST. 

Now comes the question how best to procure lengthened rest for 
the wearied body and the jaded intellect? ‘The idle, the strong, 
and the healthy may go where they list, and do what they list— 
no one has any right to restrain them; and, therefore, to offer 
them advice would be a simple impertinence. 

But do not let the wearied politician, the jaded lawyer, or the 
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over-worked physician, imagine that ¢his is rest. To scamper across 
a continent, even in a railway carriage—though the whirl and excite- 
ment may be pleasurable at first—is not rest, either for body or mind. 
Nor will it serve the purpose of the restoration which they seek. 
True, the novelty of the ideas and the variety of perceptions expe- 
rienced in passing through scenes altogether new keep up a pleasur- 
able excitement of the mind ; but this will be too often followed, as 
soon as they return to the routine duties of life, by lassitude and 
ennui, which show that the holiday, like the previous work, has been 
overdone. Moreover, mere change of work, which rapid travelling 
and constant sight-seeing undoubtedly are, is not the rest that is 
desired, nor is it the fittest restorative to the exhausted vital powers. 
The literary man, we know, often finds relief in mere change of 
subject for his thoughts ; but if this be habitually substituted for rest, 
it will be found delusive in the end; for the occupation of one set 
of faculties, though it may give relief to others, does not restore 
their collective powers. Let us hear, on this subject, the leading 
medical journal: “ There is a change,” says the editor of the Zancet, 
“which is not rest, and a travel which is not relief. The present 
system of passing through continental towns, and experiencing every 
imaginable inconvenience in order to catch a glimpse of 


** Countless stores 
Of long past thought and dear antiquities,” 


has little to recommend it to him whose daily habits have been 
founded in regular hours, moderate exercise, and comfortable fare. 
It is not well thus to make labour of a pleasure. Yet the chances 
are that the system will be pursued. Some happy man, 


‘¢___ in seipse totus, teres, atque rotundus,” 


forgetting that sixteen stone is no light weight, and that the balance 
of power, in such cases, more frequently rests with. the will than,in 
the legs, may be at this moment. preparing for a continental walking 
excursion, to find himself blown at the end of the first stage, with 
recurring mementos. of his fool-hardiness, insured to him for,.the 
coming winter. We advise that such excursions be left to younger 
men. Londoners have enough of cities; let them seek the fields 
and woods as places to make holiday in, if not to.live-in.and live 
with. Perhaps, however, he. still feels that, being in the country, an 
unceasing fourage becomes. essential ;.if so, he commits,.an,,equal 
mistake. Sudden and continued exertion on the part of those not 
accustomed to violent exercise, seldom fails to be productive of 
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harm. We know of many instances in which permanent inconve- 
nience has resulted from a want of moderation in such matters. 

“What, then, is the citizen to do who seeks the country for a 
change? To give up all thought of business ; to revel in the repose 
of mind and body, which absence of care and regularity of hours 
ensure; around him, to study the beauties of nature; within, to 
experience that calm enjoyment which city life denies A 
complete and perfect change without undue shock to the habits or system, 
is that which Londoners require, and that England amply affords in 
her lakes, her mountains, and seaside homes, to the majority of those 
whose means enable them to enjoy the privilege.” 

Let it not be supposed, however, that a mere vegetative life is that 
here proposed as most restorative to either body or mind. Inaction, 
except to the invalid, would produce an ennui, scarcely less unendur- 
able than that for which we seek a remedy. Books, cheerful society 
(never solitude), walking excursions, and bathing, with the lighter 
kinds of sport ; these are restorative, for they prevent the mind from 
feeling its own weariness whilst it is undergoing the process of 
restoration by being unstrung. 

It behoves us in seeking change of scene, to determine what sind 
of change is required. We must see to it that there be not any 
circumstances connected with the place of our choice which will 
interfere with its beneficial qualities: Much will depend upon the 
condition of the individuals themselves as to strength of body, or 
resources of pocket. We must, therefore, descend to particularise. 

The best plan for merely overworked people who require rest with 
enjoyment, is to go to some well-considered resting-place, and making 
that their head-quarters, to diverge thence: in various directions as 
objects of interest or opportunities of social intercourse invite. 
Whenever sport presents itself never pass it by. Fishing, shooting, 
rambling, always within the bounds of fatigue, are all excellent in 
their way; and the more excellent are they, the more they are 
looked upon as mere dé/assement of body and of mind, with an 
entire carelessness as .to the results from a, sportsman’s point of 
view. If a man has never had »a. fishing-rod or a gun in his 
hand before, the better for him, ..He will at least have a new 
sensation, in the “nibble” or the “blaze,” although he may:bring 
home in his creel or his pocket. nothing better than a gudgeon or a 
tom-tit. 

But always let the sport be in company.) A child.or even a fool 
is better than entire solitude, which is apt to carry us back in retro- 
spect over the scenes of past struggles, or to anticipate similar sorrow 
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for the future ; all of which should have been left at home with the 
dress coat and the white choker. 

Many sea-side places present all the facilities for carrying out 
such a plan as this. The shores of ‘North Wales and the inland 
watering-places in close proximity to the mountain and lake scenery 
of Scotland and Ireland, answer admirably. And when we have 
exhausted the resources of one such locality, we may easily change 
the venue, pack up our “traps,” and be off to “fresh woods and 
pastures new.” 

In the case of great invalids, the sea-side is unquestionably the 
best. The monotony of the sea, to active minds so wearisome, 
soothes the irritable nerves of the invalid and sickly, and of those 
who are weary of themselves, of business, and perhaps of the world. 
There is change enough for such in the little amusements of sea-side 
places. Moreover, they can enjoy the perpetual society of their 
wives or families, for sea-side life is essentially feminine in its 
character. A ‘cool and bracing or a dry warm climate must be 
chosen according to medical advice. But if the debility arise solely 
from overwork, and there be nothing more wrong with the system 
than weariness and loss of appetite and sleep, a dry, clear, and cool 
atmosphere will answer best. And where shall we find this in 
greater perfection than in our northern bathing places, or’ on’ the 
Scotch and Welsh hills in the months of September and October ? 

One prevalent error must be avoided. Do not suppose that because 
the appetite becomes keener in the sharp fresh air of the country, the 
whilom invalid may eat and drink like a thrasher—four or five large 
meals a day. Moderation and regularity in this respect will be duly 
repaid by rapid increase in strength and muscle ; whilst, if we get the 
* digestives” out of order by any excess in the outset, we may be 
haunted by the demons of dyspepsia, rheumatism, or other fleshly 
ills, for the better part ot our holiday. Regular meals and early hours 
of sleep are “ de rigueur.” 

I have nothing to say on this occasion about foreign travel. That 
is a subject deserving of at least one article to itself. But in honour 
of “Old England,” including the two sister kingdoms, I will bring 
this gossip to a close with the concluding words of a famous travelling 
physician, who is now paying a long, long visit to the country of his 
final rest :—“ If you prefer comfort and security, with equal prospect 
of health and recreation, and that within reach of friends in case of 
accident or illness, you will travel Iv youR OWN COUNTRY.” 


WILLIAM STRANGE, M.D. 





THE SCIENCE OF CROQUET. 


Part III. 


A~E must remind the croquet student that the first 

Y5), rule of croquet is to keep the partners together ; the 

second, to keep the adversaries apart. The prin- 
ciple next in importance is the following :— 

3. KEEP THE LAST PLAYER IN YOUR GAME. 

The chief reason is, that keeping the last player in your game, or, 
what comes to the same thing, near your partner, prevents the adver- 
sary from combining with his partner on the next stroke. Thus, if 
blue is playing, and he keeps black and yellow in his company, or at 
the end of his break sends yellow to black, pink dare not go to his 
partner. If he is foolish enough to do so, black sends yellow away, 
and uses pink to make his hoops. Pink, not being able to go to his 
partner, is obliged either to take a shot, or to lie up for his hoop, or 
to go to some part of the ground where yellow can come to him next 
time. 

When it happens that the last player, in this case yellow, is very 
good, we have often seen the ball, instead of being kept in the game, 
croqueted away at once, without regard to the use such ball may be 
to the player or his partner. This is unsound. Yellow should be 
treated as advised in the previous paragraph, leaving it to black to 
dispose of him. 

The rule requires modification where there are partners of unequal 
strength. If, for instance, black is a player who cannot croquet a ball 
far, blue must send yellow away while he has the opportunity. 

In order to cramp pink’s game as much as possible, it is advisable, 
if blue has to croquet pink away during his break, to send pink in such 
direction that a long shot, if attempted, will bring pink back again 
into black’s game. For example: 4 has roqueted Y, and is about to 
send him to Y’ (see diagram, p. 498), after which 4 will lay himself 
near B. The direction of the croquet is injudicious. 4 should put 
his ball on the other side of Y, and croquet Yas far as he can in 
the direction Y”. Because then, if Y takes a shot at B, he will 
remain beyond J’s hoop, and in B’s game, after the hoop is run. 

The striker during his break should, if practicable, fetch or pick up 
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the last player. And on coming towards the last player’s ball the posi- 
tion should be arranged for this purpose. For example: 4 is placed 





a 


iy 


for his hoop (see diagram, p. 499). He runs it, stopping at 4’. He 
next roquets ZB, and then by a sharp tap sends B to J’ and himself 
to A”. In the ordinary way he would send Z on towards the stick ; 
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but the object here is to fetch Z, the last player. 4 should then go 
through his hoop to A” and rush B up to Z. He should then croquet 
B back to the hoop, and rush Z up to the stick, or, if he has not 


position for a rush, roll Z and himself to the stick. Having hit the 
stick, he uses Z again, has two balls to help him, and keeps the last 
player in his game. This brings us to the next principle, which is— 
4. MAKE YOUR BREAK WITH THREE BALLS IN PREFERENCE TO TWO. 
Principles 5 and 6 may be taken with this, viz. :— 
5. IN MAKING THE BREAK USE YOUR PARTNER IN PREFERENCE TO 
YOUR ADVERSARY ; and 
6. Do NOT USE THE NEXT PLAYER, IF IT CAN BE AVOIDED. 
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A great deal has been said incidentally about making breaks ;_ but 
it has not been sufficiently explained how the break is to be made, 
or, rather, what is to be done, and what is not to be done, in trying 
to run a number of hoops. This must be thoroughly understood by 
all who desire to be anything like good croquet players ; and we will, 
therefore, go carefully into it. 

The ball 4, having run the first hoop, finds another ball, B, placed 
near the second hoop, as in the diagram. With the assistance of this 
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ball A continues his break, we will suppose as follows: A first 
roquets B, This gives 4 the right of croquet, and of another stroke. 
A takes an open croquet, and sends B to J’, between the second 
and third hoops, himself returning to the front of the second hoop, 
which he then runs. Having run this hoop, 4 is entitled to roquet 
B again as at first. The position into which ZB was sent, and the 
direction in which the hoop is run, should be such as to leave 
A at A’, where he has a rushing roquet on to #2; so that ZB is 
left after this stroke say at B”. Bis then split to B’” and A to A” 
for the run of the third hoop and position for another rushing roquet 
to the cage. 


By repeating these and similar strokes with judgment as to strength, 
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and by always playing each croquet, so that after the hoop is run a 
rushing roquet gives position for the next hoop, good players often 
take a ball “round,” as it is called, without a mistake. A player 
who, on level ground sixty yards by forty, using seven-inch hoops set 
as directed in the previous Part (see August number), can take a ball 
round once in an hour’s practice by himself, may consider that he 
ranks in the first class. Players who wish to improve themselves 
should try to accomplish this on any ground, good or bad, whenever 
they have the opportunity ; and they should not rest satisfied until 
they succeed in it. The knowledge that, with moderate luck, they 
can run almost any number of hoops when the chance offers, gives 
wonderful confidence, especially when playing a losing game. 

There are several simple rules which, if attended to in taking a ball 
round, much facilitate the process. We will now explain these. 

The striker, having run a hoop, should, as a rule, play for a roquet 
in preference to a hoop, cage, or stick, as the roquet gives two strokes 
and the opportunity of playing for position. This was shown in the 
last example, @frofos of A’s first stroke. On referring to the previous 
diagram it will be observed that 4 might, in the first instance, easily 
have run the hoop without roqueting 2. But this would not be 
sound play, as then 4 would lose the position for the rush on to B 
after running the hoop. In order to con- 
tinue the break, to do which A must 
leave himself in front of the third hoop 
and B at B’”’, A would have, after ro- 
queting B, to play a difficult long split- 
ting stroke. 

The rule of playing for a roquet, in pre- 
ference to a point, is so important that we 
give another example: A is for the stick. 

He is so close that he can make it to a 

certainty ; but if he plays at it, he may 

bound back and stick himself for 2, or 

he will very likely lie in front or by the 

side of B, and hence in a position where 

he cannot make a rushing roquet up to 

the hoop ; or A may fly off the stick and 

touch B, when, the roquet being made, 

A cannot rush B up to the hoop. A should first roquet 2, he 
should then roll 4 to 4’ and B to B’, when he can hit the stick 
and have the position on Z for rushing him to the first hoop back. 

In running the hoops a good deal of strategy is requisite to circum- 
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vent the wires. ‘Thus, in playing the rush on to the other ball, the 
striker should not rush it within less than four or five feet of the 
hoop, generally not so near, as when the hoop is approached closely 
it often becomes difficult to keep position and, at the same time, to 
avoid sending the ball played on against the wire. 
It may, also, be laid down as a rule, that the player should avoid 
putting the ball he is playing on through a hoop, as in so doing there 
is great danger of losing position for the next 
rushing roquet ; and also of spoiling the break, 


0 by croqueting the ball played on against the 
\ wire. It follows from this that the striker, 
\ having an equally good player for a partner, 

\ should not attempt to take both balls round 

\ " at once, but should content himself with try- 


\ r ing to make the round in two breaks, first with 
one ball and then with the other. 
For a similar reason, the rush should not be 
YW made straight in front of the hoop, but to one 
On side of it, as then both balls can be placed by 
ay a splitting stroke without any fear of wire being 
in the way. This point is very important, and 
is constantly neglected, even by pretty good 
players. Keeping it in mind on the previous stroke, if we find a 
ball in the position 2 in the diagram, we 
should not play to stop directly behind it but /B’ 
a little on one side, as at 4. There are then / 
two ways of avoiding putting 2 through the / 
hoop. A may roquet B gently, and after- j 
wards send him in the direction B’, A going / 
to 4’. This would be good play if, for any / 
reason, A wished to take his next stroke to / 
the left of the hoop; but without any special | 
object of this kind, 4’s safest game would / 
be to roquet B to J’, as in the second dia- / 
gram, and then, by a splitting stroke, to send L—- 
A to A’ and B to B". os 
In making this split, 4 should not be sent “Ss 
nearer the hoop than two or three feet. If A. 
placed close, the least bad judgment of C) 
_ strength impairs the position, perhaps alto- 
gether prevents the running of the hoop. It 
is quite clear that a ball played a little too hard up to the hoop, as 
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at A, could not run it at all; whereas, if the same stroke were 
played to 4’, the hoop would be easy. : 
Similarly, B should not be split nearer than six or eight feet beyond 
the hoop. For otherwise 4, in coming through, may unintentionally 
roquet, by playing a little too hard, and so lose 
the rush ; or, by trying to play the exact strength, 
to remain behind Z# for the rush, may, if B is 
near the hoop, fail to go through at all. Besides 
which, space must be left for 4 to play his next 
O stroke far enough away from the wire not to 
, cramp the delivery of the mallet. 
A. On the other hand, 2 should not be sent much 
C) more than eight to twelve feet beyond the hoop, 
supposing the hoops to be ten yards 
apart. For if sent, say, eight yards beyond the hoop, 
A, in coming through, will scarcely be able to get posi- 
tion with accuracy. This point is disputed; but we 
feel satisfied, from practical experience, that it is easier 
to send a ball to a required spot by two stages of three 
or four yards each, than by one stroke ranging over 
seven or eight yards. We, however, allow this excep- 
tion, that on uneven ground rushing roquet is always B 
a dangerous stroke, because of the chance of the ball’s 
jumping. Here we should play the stroke differently. 
For example: suppose the two hoops in the diagram 
are ten yards apart. On good ground we should cro- 
quet B to BS’ with a tight croquet. In this position 2B 
we cannot help sending the ball through the hoop. A 
We should then run through to 4’, and rush B to B". 
But on bad ground we should, in the first instance, 
croquet B to &”, and then go through as near to him 
as we could, taking our chance of the position. 
It sometimes happens that a ball is rushed too hard, 
and goes beyond the hoop. The striker then has to 
take one off, so as to get in front of his hoop; and 
this stroke is not nearly so easy as it seems. The 
striker should not attempt to go back through the 
hoop, but should place the ball (by the light of the B 
rule given for taking one off in the July number), so as A 
just to miss the wire. If then he aims at the wire, z.¢., in 
the direction of the arrow (p. 504), his ball will pass by 
the side of it, into position as shown inthe diagram. Players who are 
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not familiar with the stroke, play it wide as a rule, being afraid of 
hitting the wire. If they will take the trouble of practising the stroke 
by placing the balls, and then going boldly at 
‘ the wire, they will find they do not hit it; and 
having once got the necessary confidence, they 

will play the stroke readily. 
In playing at the turning stick, the stroke 
ex } should be made with sufficient force to cause the 
r ball to bound away from the peg. The striker, 
i playing with this object, should assure himself 
H before making the stroke, that the stick is firm in 
the ground. The direction chosen for the re- 
| . | bound should be such as not to leave the balls 
' sticked for each other. If possible, it should 
' be so arranged as to leave the striker’s ball, after 
the rebound, in position behind the one which is 
being used to help. It must be remembered, 
; that the rush has in this case to be made in the 
direction returning from the stick. In order to 
obtain the necessary position, the player’s ball must be rolled beyond 
the one that is being used, just the reverse of what happens in taking 
rolling croquets for the hoops and cage. This is easily done by 
means of the pass, described at the end of Part I. (see July number). 
Another way of playing is, first to rush the ball beyond the stick, and 
then to croquet it back with an open croquet ; the striker’s ball being 
sent near the stick, the other between the stick and the first hoop 

back. 

In playing to go through the cage, the caution about not rushing 
the ball close to the wire, does not hold. The ball should be rushed 
to within a foot or so of the cage, as unless by the croquet the 
striker’s ball is placed dead straight for the cage, running it is very 
doubtful. The play varies with the difficulty of the cage, and with 
the rule of the ground as to the mode and direction in which the 
cage must be run. The more difficult the cage, the more important 
to rush a ball close to it. 

The reason for principle 4,—make your break with three balls in 
preference to two,—is now apparent. A player with two balls to 
assist him, can work the various positions much more easily than 
with only one ; and he also plays with confidence, because, if he 
makes a mistake, as for instance, rolls himself beyond the hoop, he 

has a second ball close by to play at, by means of which he can often 
recover himself. Hence, if the striker has a chance of picking up 
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his partner (as described for the last player in explaining principle 3, 
see p. 499), he should avail himself of it, carrying the two balls on 
together. ‘The striker is always safe when playing on his partner 
and on the last player alternately, the tlitee being in company. For 
even if he does make a blunder, his partner has to play before the 
third ball. And at the same time, the adversary is cramped by the 
striker’s keeping the last player in his game, in accordance with 
principle 3. 

The prettiest way of using two balls is to send one on to the next 
hoop, keeping the other to make the present hoop. Suppose, for 
example, the striker’s ball is at three to peg, and he has two balls to 
help him. He sends one in front of hoop two to peg, and then 
uses the other to run his hoop. Having run it, he splits the ball just 
used between hoop two to peg and hoop one to peg, going by the 
same stroke to the bali he has previously sent in front of hoop two 
to peg. He then croquets this to the stick, and having run hoop 
two to peg, he finds the ball previously sent between that and the 
next hoop, which he uses to run one to peg, and so on. This mode 
of using two balls, called passing a ball, generally results in a long 
and safe break. 

Should the cage come in the break, slightly different tactics should 
be employed. ‘The ball played with at, say the second hoop back, 
should be sent as near the cage as possible, and the other ball used 
to run hoop three back. The rush should be made close to the ball 
already sent to the cage. The three balls are now all together. 
The one rushed should be sent between the cage and the last hoop 
but three, and a gentle roquet on to the ball already sent to the 
cage, will generally place it so that the player can run the cage. It 
may be necessary, however, in order to ensure position for the cage, 
to take one off, which will leave the other ball the wrong side for a 
rush, after having made the cage. The play will then depend on 
which ball was first sent to the cage. If the adversary’s, it should 
be left there, and the break continued with two balls; but if the 
partner’s, it should be played at. It results from this, that the 
partner’s ball is the better one to send to the cage in the first 
instance ; and hence, in going down to the stick with two to help, 
the balls should be so exchanged that the partner’s ball shall be the 
one first to be played at after running the second hoop back. 

If in making the break with two balls we come to our partner’s 
hoop, as a rule (equal players being presumed) we should not attempt 
to put him through, nor even to leave him placed ; we should take 
him on as long as we can go on making hoops, and having arrived 
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at the last hoop or last but one, we should then play our partner’s 
game in accordance with principle 7 (p. 508). 

The last hoop is an exceptional one. It should not be run by one 
player alone, as when he is a rover the adversary will try to rush 
him up to the stick, and put him out. The other side then has two 
strokes to one, which in most cases is as good as having the game. 
On arriving at the last hoop the striker should play his partner’s 
game (see principle 7), and not attempt to run the hoop, even though 
well placed for it. 

On the other ball of that side arriving at the last hoop, he should 
contrive to rush his partner just in front of the hoop, and then to 
take both balls through. 

When matched against very good players, it is generally the game 
not to run the last two hoops ; for it often happens that a high-class 
performer will have the civility to put a ball through its last hoop in 
hopes of afterwards putting it out. This play succeeds oftener than 
one would expect. 

Some players object to putting an opponent out, considering it a 
sneaking game. Such belong to the old-lady class, sat upon in our 
last paper. Were it not for the chance of being put out, much of 
the finesse and judgment required in playing the last two hoops would 
be lost. Moreover, it is one of the charms of croquet that the game 
is never over. Bad luck may last throughout a whole game, and just 
at the end one fortunate stroke may result in putting an opponent's 
ball out, and in retrieving everything. The knowledge that there is 
a possibility of this keeps up the hopes of the losing player to the 
very last. 

After what has been said, principles 5 and 6 are almost self-evident. 
Using the last player without the partner also, may be dangerous, if 
not very certain of moderately easy strokes ; for when a long way 
off partner, missing one easy stroke leaves the adversary the 
break. Suppose, for instance, black has been sent away, and blue 
uses yellow to go down to the peg, black being placed for his 
hoop, say the last but two. If blue misses the peg, or any hoop 
thereabouts, he leaves himself close to yellow. Pink plays, and has 
only to keep out of black’s way. Black then either runs his hoop, 
and has a long shot, or he may take a rather shorter shot instead of 
running the hoop. If black misses his shot, yellow comes in by an 
€asy roquet on blue, and thus yellow and pink get the break. 

The safe game, then, when at a distance from partner, is to go 
on using the last player only so long as easy strokes present them- 
selves. In the example, the moment blue gets a shot about which 
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he does not feel certain, his game is not to risk it, but to go to his 
partner. 

Using the next player is obviously dangerous, as any trivial mistake 
will leave the adversary the break. 

Using the next player, though as a rule objectionable, is occasion- 


x 

4 @ 
ally the game in the hands of a finished performer. The cases in 
which it should or should not be attempted, must be left to the 
judgment of the individual. We give one example. 4, who is a 
good player, is a long way behind in the game ; say, for instance, he 
is for three to peg, and his partner is a rover. He roquets Y, and 
in our judgment, notwithstanding that Y plays next, should use 


him, endeavouring to run his hoops up to the stick. After running 
one to peg, he should part company with Y, and pick up Z (as 
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explained in the second diagram, principle 3, p. 499), with whom 
he may finish his break in comparative safety. 

Two principles seem here to conflict,—viz., play by preference 
with three balls, and do not play with the next player. As a rule the 
latter should prevail, the next player be sent away, and the break 
continued with two balls. With a very confident player the three 
balls are sometimes used ; but 
the risk consequent on keep- 
ing the next player always ren- 
ders such a game hazardous. 

By way of corollary to prin- 
ciple 6, it may be observed 
that it is almost as bad policy 
to croquet the adversary into 
what will be your game or 
your partner’s next time, as 
to play with the next player. 
Thus, in the example given 
in discussing principle 3 (p. 
498), if the ball there called 
Y, instead of being the next 
player were the last player, it 
would be equally bad to cro- 
quet him to Y’; for every 
hoop # runs then brings him 
nearer to Y, and if a mistake 
is made, Y has a very fair 
chance of a moderately easy 
shot. Lastly,— 

7. AT THE END OF YOUR 
BREAK, PLAY YOUR PARTNER'S 
GAME. 

One example will explain 
this principle. 4 has just sent the next player to the extremity of the 
ground. A has now one other stroke. He is close to his hoop. 
B (A’s partner) is for the other hoop shown in the diagram. A 
should not place himself for his hoop, but should play near J's hoop, 
as shown by the dotted line, to be ready to help JZ, after that player 
has taken one off Z. 

A caution is necessary in playing partner's game, that it is not 
advisable to leave all three balls together; for this gives the adversary 
a shot at three balls, and often the power of taking a shot which will 


a 
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not leave him in the opponent’s game. The most puzzling plan for 
the adversary is either to go to partner’s hoop ; or if he is placed, to 
his next hoop; or if playing on the last player, to send him to 
partner, and to go to partner’s hoop. 


We have now put our readers in possession of the general prin- 
ciples of the game of croquet, and of the reasons why we advise 
their adoption. We have also debated the most important modifica- 
tions, limitations, and exceptions of the principles. Before bringing 
our labours to a close, we will just touch upon several points likely to 
interest the somewhat advanced player. 

We will suppose our advanced croquet player to be well up in the 
principles of the game, and to be a tolerably certain shot at distances 
of ten or twelve feet. Our experience of players who have got thus 
far is, that, as a rule, they do not judge strength well. Thus, in play- 
ing for the rush they do not go near enough to, or they go beyond, 
the ball that is to be rushed next time. Nothing but practice can 
remedy this fault in their game ; and the best practice is trying to go 
round when alone, and repeating all strokes played with bad strength 
till they are played correctly. 

The other points in the game in which, according to our expe- 
rience, pretty good players commonly fail, are rushing to a distance 
of fifteen or twenty yards, and rolling the balls together fifteen or 
twenty yards. These rushing and rolling strokes are, to our mind, 
the most valuable in the game ; and hence they should be practised 
until the player feels confident of being able to do them whenever 
requisite. A player who is afraid to play a hard rush lest he should 
miss altogether or jump over ; or a player who takes one off in pre- 
ference to rolling the balls, because he fears he cannot roll them far 
together, will have no chance in the long run with a player who can 
make these strokes. 

They are best practised by beginning at short distances, and gra- 
dually increasing to longer ones. 

A good player generally has the compliment paid him of having a 
very indifferent one selected for his partner. The management of 
‘such a partner is quite an art. To do it well, requires a thorough 
knowledge of the game, and of the partner’s capabilities. It also 
requires great patience and temper. 

The first thing in the management of a partner is to find out what 
he can do, and what he cannot do. Players are so apt to think a 
stroke which is easy to them must be easy to their partner, that. they 
constantly urge partners to try this or that stroke, when they know, 
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or ought to know from previous observation, that the individual in 
question is almost sure to muff it. For instance, our partner cannot 
croquet far with tight croquet ; but if he is allowed to take it loose, 
he can send a ball any distance. If he has the next player's ball to 
send away, let him do it, by all means, with open croquet, though by 
so doing he loses position. He has spoilt his break, it is true ; but 
he has accomplished the grand object of sending away. He can 
then either go to his hoop, or to his partner, or to his partner’s hoop, 
as deemed advisable. 

The next thing in managing a partner who can play a little is not 
to interfere with his style, or with his mode of placing the balls for a 
stroke. It may be altogether bad in theory, but if he is accustomed 
to it, and feels that he can do it Ais way, let him. A lot of hasty 
directions only confuse, and, followed by failure, they disgust the 
" player, who loses all heart and becomes indifferent, taking no 
pleasure or interest in the game. It is not to be understood from 
this that no suggestion is to be offered ; but that, if the suggestion is 
not graciously received, it is not well to insist upon it. A partner 
who cannot send his ball far will often improve wonderfully in that 
respect, by being told to keep his eye on his own ball when striking. 
The reason he cannot send his ball far is, that he generally does not 
hit it m the middle, because he is ignorant of, or neglects, the simple 
rule here given. 

It is a very valuable rule not 0 go on ahead of a partner who is not 
good enough to run a number of hoops when he gets in. The 
stronger player should keep at the same hoop with, or a hoop 
behind, his partner: as then the good player is best able to get the 
other on, by putting him through hoops. 

The rule not to attempt to take both balls round with equal 
players, is reversed in the case of unequal ones, notwith- 
standing the risk of spoiling the break. Losing position 
is of very little consequence when tied to a weak partner, 
as the strong one has no business to go fora break with 
his own ball, if by so doing he leaves his partner behind. 

On arriving at the turning stick, if both balls have to 
hit it, they should not be put quite straight for it, but so 
that the partner’s ball shall hit a little on one side. For, if 
quite straight, the ball just sent against the stick will come 
back straight, and remain between the stick and the 
player’s ball, when the break will probably come to an end. 

The strong player should leave as little as possible to the judgment 
of the weak one. For example: if the strong player is obliged to go 
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to some distance, where the weak one may come to him next time, 
he should take himself off to the boundary of the ground. 

This is contrary to what was advised in selecting a place for com- 
bination with equal players ; but, except at the edge of the ground, 
the weak player has to judge the strength in order to go near his 
partner. Whereas, at the edge, all the indifferent player has to do is 
to hit hard ; and if he goes beyond his partner, he is brought back. 
It is true that in this case the adversary, if he takes one off to these 
two balls, also has the advantage of not having to judge the strength, 
but he may break down before taking a stroke off, or may misjudge 
the direction, and not come near enough to make certain of the 
roquet, 

Again. Suppose 4, the good, and JZ, the indifferent partner, are 
close together, a long way, say thirty yards from Y and Z, who are 
also close together. 2 roquets 4. # should not be permitted to 
go after Y and Z, as the almost certain consequence will be that he 
will not get near them, or will only leave himself an uncertain shot. 
The game is, we think, to leave J’s ball in front of A’s, bearing down 
on Yand Z. If the rule of the ground is that a ball found touching 
another is deemed to have taken the roquet, 8 must take a very 
gentle loose croquet, not moving 4 above two or three inches, and 
if compelled to take his next stroke, B may then just touch his ball 
with the mallet, not moving it more than he can possibly help. 

Z will then probably roquet Y, and come down to separate 4 and 
B. If he succeeds it cannot be helped ; but if he fails, then 4 has 
a fine game, as by a hard rushing roquet he can send # to almost 
any part of the ground he pleases. 

It is dangerous to leave the last player near a weak partner, with 
the idea of the partner’s helping himself with that ball on his next 
turn, It is better generally to send even the last player away, and 
to go with our own ball to partner. This rule is, of course, liable to 
great modification, according to the ability of the partner, and to the 
nearness of the adversary’s ball. If so close that partner’s hitting 
it is almost a certainty, then the better game would usually be to go 
to partner’s hoop. 

When two players of unequal strength contend, it is very desirable 
to handicap them, as a game in which the more skilful is almost sure 
of victory is scarcely interesting to either. ‘There are several ways of 
handicapping players, such as giving half the game, z.¢., going twice 
round to once, or letting the less skilful player begin at the turning 
stick ; giving the cage; or giving the first stroke. There is also the 
plan of increasing the difficulties of the strong player, as by requiring 
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him to go backwards through all his hoops except the first; or of 
making him play with a “baby” ball. A “baby” is a ball that 
cannot run a hoop, it must be croqueted through all its hoops, 
except the first. The “ baby” may be an enfant terrible in sending 
other balls away, and so forth, but if it runs its hoop, the hoop 
does not count. The cage and stick may be included or not in the 
handicap by agreement. 

To our mind, there is a far better handicap than any of these, 
viz., the disgue. A bisque at croquet is an additional stroke which 
may be taken at any time during the game. For instance: 4 is 
forty yards from JZ, the nearest ball. If he does not make a roquet 
that stroke, he loses the game. He goes by a well judged stroke to 
within a yard of B. He then takes his bisque, and if he roquets he 
has the break. The additional stroke brings the weaker player in 
almost to a certainty once during the game, and is almost equal to 
an additional break. It is probably quite equal, as it compels the 
opponent to play a risky game throughout, a very safe game being 
useless, because the bisque can upset safety at any time. It also 
prevents the opponent from running the last hoops, except in com- 
pany, for if one of the balls becomes a rover before the bisque has 
been taken, there is a great chance of its being put out. 

The additional stroke may confer the powers of an additional 
roquet, followed by the croquet and stroke, or not, as agreed. Thus, 
if A has already roqueted Z during a break, and then broken down 
without running a hoop, 4 may be at liberty again to roquet Z, and 
take croquet from him or not, according to the terms of the bisque. 

A very strong player may give two bisques or more, the object 
being to make the game equal. We have seen the game played, and 
made very interesting, by giving a bisque at each’ innings; but then 
of course the disparity between the players was great. With any 
other handicap we doubt whether a match could have been made at 
all between the players to whom we refer. 

It is a great recommendation of this handicap that it does not in 
any way interfere with the constitution of the game, and that it can 
be adjusted to any players, whether the difference in their game is 
small or large. Before the invention of this ingenious handicap it 
was a great defect in the game of croquet that good and bad’ players 
could not amuse themselves together. 

There is still a great defect in the game of croquet, which is that 
there is not sufficient defence for the player who is out of the break. 
The one who first comes in ought, with moderately carefél play, 
never to let the opponent get in except by a long shot, and hence the 
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‘game is too much in favour of the one who has the first break, more 
often than not, the one who has the first stroke. 

The defect may be partly remedied by lessening the powers of 
attack, as by diminishing the size of the hoops, and by using a cage 
which may be made more or less difficult to suit the calibre of dif- 
ferent players. The rule of only running the cage in one direction, 
as is the case with hoops, is, we think, a good one; at all events, 
among superior players. 

We think also that it would be a sensible innovation to lessen the 
powers of attack by abolishing tight croquet. Tight croquet is the 
least scientific of all the strokes, as no skill is required in judging 
where the striker’s ball will remain after the stroke is played. There 
is another objection to tight croquet, viz., that it makes dents in the 
ground, especially in wet weather. This is not of much consequence 
where ladies persist in walking about a croquet ground with fashion- 
able small-heeled boots: but on a very level lawn, with players who 
care more for croquet than for the appearance of their feet, dents 
made, whether in taking tight croquet or by small-heeled boots, are 
“ ruination.” 

One other step is required to raise this fine game to its proper 
level among outdoor amusements. There should be standard 
measurements of hoops and balls, as there are of balls, wickets, &c., 
at cricket. ‘There should also be a standard code of laws, as at 
cricket, whist, and other games. We shall probably have to wait for 
these until the establishment of some large club (like the Marylebone 
for cricket, or the Arlington and Portland for whist), whose dicta 
croquet players would respect. As the game developes, something 
of this kind must come. ‘The views of an individual, the writer for 
instance, can at most only influence a few players here and there. 
What is wanted is an authority that shall command universal 
acquiescence. 


Since the above was written two months ago, we perceive that our 
prediction is in course of verification. An All England Croquet 
Club is now forming, and we hail its advent with great satisfaction. 
We happen to have the honour of the personal acquaintance of the 
founders of the club, and are able to tell our readers that the gentle- 
men who are managing it are in every way worthy of confidence. 


“ CAVENDISH.” 


Vor. L, N. S. 1868, 
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TIME, 5 P.M. uly, 1750. SCENE, Under the Piazza, Covent Garden, near the 
door of the Bedford. MR. SEWELL, Fruiterer, of Newgate Market, leans 
against a column, smoking a pipe. Enter to him MR. BOuLt, Goldsmith, of 


Ane Rk. BOULT. Why, friend Sewell, who would think to 
see this ? 
Mr. Sewell. To see what, friend Boult ? 
Mr. Boult, My friend, and as I may say partner, 
with his waistcoat unbuttoned in the public streets, and smoking a 
pipe, as a common porter might do. My word! 

Mr. Sewell, My good friend, when a July is as hot as this, a 
citizen who can pay his way wherever he goes, and of whom nobody 
can say that black’s the white of his eye, may do what he likes, and 
I take the liberty to advise you to follow a good example. 

Mr. Boult. Nay, it is hot enough, heaven knows, yet we owe 
somewhat to ourselves, friend Sewell. 

Mr. Sewell, What I owe to myself, I'll e’en pay myself when 
myself likes, friend Boult, and you shall see that I will be an in- 
dulgent creditor to myself. 

Mr. Boult. Ha! ha! But let us go into Tomkins’s, and I will 
join you in a pipe, and a bowl of cold punch, if you will. 

Mr. Sewell. Those last words have done it. I am your man. 


They enter the Bedford, and give their orders. 


Mr. Boult. How looks our farm ? 

Mr. Sewell, Why have you not been round to see? Your 
favourite window-seat on my second floor has been cleaned and 
cushioned for your worship, and you may look down on Newgate 
Market like a Bashaw. Moreover, you may look with pride, for I 
have this day paid our fine of 700/. to the committee of the city 
lands, and I have the receipt in my pocket-book. 

Mr. Boult, Put it in thy strong box, friend. Enough of business 
for so hot a day. Was ever such weather known? Will such 
weather ever be known again ? 

Mr. Sewell. There’s as good fish in the sea as ever came out of 
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it, and what has been may be again. Talking of fish, did you ever 
see such a sight as that of the 13th instant? 

Mr. Boult, 1 was at Islington on the 13th, to dine with James 
Colebrooke. He wants to build a new church there, which shall be 
a credit to the town. But he will not be ready to begin this year. 
What was your sight ? 

Mr. Sewell. The fish in the Thames. The heat of the day before 
made the poor creatures mad, I suppose, and they flocked in shoals 
to the sides to bury themselves in the mud. The rabble caught them 
in hundreds and many a fish supper was eaten that night in the dens. 

Mr. Boult. 1 did not hear of that, and yet ’tis strange, for if 
there be a bit of gossip going it finds its way to Cheapside. But I 
heard that the heat had wrought havoc with the fish in Cambridge- 
shire, and that one man lost a matter of 300/. by the death of his 
pikes and jacks. 

Mr. Sewell. It is a lesson to us not to drink like fish, but like 
Christians. Fill your glass. Luck to Newgate Market. 

Mr. Boult. To Newgate Market. Friend Papworth pays 1ooo/. 
for Leadenhall. 

Mr. Sewel. Leadenhall is not far from Leadenhead. 

Mr. Boult. You may be right, and you may be wrong. Tomkins 
has put too much lemon in this bowl—a fault we will bid him amend 
in the next. For we are all weak creatures, and should in charity 
allow our brethren every chance of amendment. 

Mr. Sewell. Your moralities, friend Boult, are comfortable. Ha ! ha! 
This west-end revelling of two sober citizens might set some folks 
talking, if they heard of it. 

Mr. Boult, We can keep our own counsel, friend Sewell, or we had 
not got yon market for 700/. a-year. Your wife is well, I hope. To tell 
her that I drank her health would be to tell her we had been drinking, 
but I do. 

Mr. Sewell. 1 thank you. There is no need to trouble women 
with every detail of business. 

Mr. Boult. And surely it is business to keep in health, and com- 
forted, the bodies of those who work for their wives and families, 
friend ? 

Mr. Sewell. We cannot be too careful. Since that frightful business 
of Newgate, I have resolved to pay increased attention to my consti- 
tution. What a dreadful thing, and not two months old, and we are 
half forgetting it. 

Mr. Boult. Some folks are not, poor souls. Let me see. The in- 
fection of that gaol fever, caused only, mind you, by the brutal — 

LL2 
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neglect of the authorities, who never heeded how many prisoners 
they crammed into the gaol, nor in what foulness of misery they 
rotted—that Newgate fever killed the Lord Mayor, an alderman, a 
baron of exchequer, a judge of common pleas, many lawyers, nearly 
all the jury, and I suppose a hundred or more of the audience. Now, 
I take it, we shall have an end of such horrors. 

Mr. Sewell. Not we. Englishmen are never in a hurry. We have 
made a great potter, and talked furiously, and wanted to hang every- 
body. By Christmas it will be forgotten, as everything is in this 
country, and twenty years hence the same sort of thing will be 
happening again.* 

Mr. Boult. God forbid! Don’t let us talk about it ; the thought 
of it poisons the good liquer. Did your ladies see the Prince and 
Princess of Wales, when they went to Spitalfields to look at the 
looms ? 

Mr. Sewell. You know my household, and may guess whether they 
lost a chance of having a heap of friends to look out at my windows 
and into my wine-glasses. Bless ’em, they are welcome to any 
honest pleasure. And they behaved so well in the earthquakes. 
Not one of the girls would consent to go out of town, if I stayed. 

Mr. Boult, What, not on the day in April? 

Mr. Sewell. No, though my friend Sabine wanted them to come 
up to the Manor House at Islington. 

Mr. Boult, It is a sore subject at home. Mrs. Boult stood the 
February quake fairly well, though the chimney that came down in 
Leadenhall Street belonged to an aunt of hers,—perhaps she thought 
the family was thereby free of the earthquakes. But on the March 
day, the 8th, when the great shocks came and the bells began to ring, 
and what struck my wife more than anything, a maid servant in 
Charterhouse Square was thrown out of bed and broke her arm, I had 
no more peace. Then, when that cursed mad soldier predicted the 
finish of everything on the 5th April, there was no more to be done. 
I would not go, of course, but Mrs. Boult took the children, and 
departed unto St. Albans, where she stayed a month, and would have 
stayed longer, but for what made you a godfather. 

Mr. Sewell, Ha! ha! You kept all this back. 

Mr. Boult. Why, the poor soul was heartily ashamed of herself, 
which was not necessary, for the fashionable folks sat in their carri- 
ages all night in the outlying villages, and I am told you could not 





* Mr. Sewell was right. Twenty-two years later the same infection broke out 
again, and slew many victims. He knew his countrymen, 
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hire lodgings at Windsor. However, keep it to yourself, and:don’t 
rally her, or I shall get the worst of the business. 

Mr. Sewell, Nay, it was maternal instinct. 

Mr. Boult. Yes, it was so, friend Sewell, only it afterwards occurred 
to the good creature that she might have had a conjugal instinct, too, 
and as I favoured that whim, by way of tease, she has got it into her 
head that I think less well of her than before—and is curious about 
my will and testament. 

Mr. Sewell. Women are altogether curious, but on the whole, not 
bad bargains, when the gold doesn’t come off. 

Mr. Boult. Ay, but tis pity they can’t be all standard gold, like 
your wares. 

Mr. Sewell, Thank you, friend Boult. By the way (demurely), I 
hear great disputes about this new Cattle Market, in May Fair. Our 
salesmen say that it was a device to do them injury, by making the 
distance from their places of business too great for them to attend 
with ease. 

Mr. Boult (winking). It is difficult to please that set of men, but it 
may be that they will have less in the future to complain of. It is 
strange, however, that there is always a riot about the fat bulls of 
Bashan; and I suppose there will be to the end of the chapter. We 
must trust that the wisdom of our statesmen 

Mr. Sewell. Curse the wisdom of our statesmen. I seldom use 
hot words, but do you know the figure to which the wisdom, of our 
statesmen has brought the National Debt ? 

Mr. Boult. 1 think at the end of ’49 it was about Seventy Four 
Millions. 

Mr. Sewell, Yes, and the supplies were Four Millions, and you 
talk as coolly about it as if it were a flea-bite. 

Mr. Boult, am not one of those who are frightened at a National 
Debt. I do not desire its extinction or reduction. I do not doubt 
that a hundred years hence it will be doubled, perhaps trebled. 

Mr. Sewell. By George, friend Boult, if I had known that such 
were your views in money matters, I don’t think I would have taken 
Newgate Market with you. 

Mr. Boult. Don’t be frightened. I have no intention of carry- 
ing them into private business. But if we could see Zhe Gentleman's 
Magazine for 1850 we should find the debt at least Two Hundred 
Millions.» 





» Seven hundred and eighty-seven millions, twenty-nine thousand, one hundred 
and sixty-two pounds. Mr. Boult’s imagination did not include Washington and 
Napoleon. 
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Mr. Sewell.. Luckily I shall be out of the way of paying the inte- 
rest. Do you know how long the King means to stop in Hanover? 

Mr. Boult. As \ong as he can, my Cheapside to one of your China 
oranges. His Majesty went away in April, and we shall see him 
again when the Guy Fauxes come out. 

Mr. Sewell. He is ugly, but my folks will not allow it. Call a 
turnip a Prince, and the women will see his Roman nose. However, 
as he does not take the Thames with him, we are not altogether 
ruined by his gracious absence. I'll tell you who will not be his 
successor. 

Mr. Boult. Freddy ? 

Mr. Sewell. The old man will see him out. He has never got over 
the blow from the cricket ball. 

Mr. Boult. Which I have sometimes heard called by another name. 

Mr. Sewell, May be so. I would not give him a year’s life. 

Mr. Boult, Then we'll hope that Guy Faux may be spared. I hate 
a Regency. I suppose we are not talking treason. 

Mr. Sewell. If we are, it’s not the first that has been talked in the 
- Bedford, and I dare say it will not be the last. But we will be as 
courtly as you like, friend Boult. The Bishop of Oxford was in his 
glory the other day, christening the new prince. Did you see that 
Lord North was a proxy ? 

Mr. Boult. He did not come to me for spoons. I hear he wants 
to be made an Earl, and will be gratified, no doubt, one of these 
days. His son is a clever young fellow, I am told, and likely to be 
one of our masters by-and-by. The man that told me is a place-man, 
who knows a good many things. He says that there is news from 
China, or at least from Rome. 

Mr. Sewell, Heathen places alike, but Rome the worst. 

Mr. Boult. Yes, and here is the Pope’s health—you understand. 
But what I was told was this. The Emperor of China had been 
rather kind to the Popish fellows there, of whom there were a 
many, thrusting themselves into all sorts of places for mischief, 
as Papists always do. But having lost his wife and son, he has 
changed his nature, and has been killing these Pope’s missionaries, 
beheading the Jesuits, and strangling the Dominicans, like a Chris- 
tian king. 

Mr. Sewell, Quite a Reformation. It is a good thing to see light 
thus breaking into the dark places of the earth. I hope that his 
. Majesty has had the good sense and firmness to carry out his 
policy, and to prevent his subjects from becoming the dupes of 
Jesuit arts. 
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Mr. Boult. The good work appears to have stopped for the pre- 
sent, but so far as I can hear, the missionaries will have to with- 
draw. 

Mr. Sewell. Let us hope so. And—TI hate to part good company, 
but I think that we ought to withdraw also, or we may be asked 
questions which we do not care to answer. 

Mr. Boult. 1 allow none such. But if you think that two-sober 
citizens have done enough in the way of business, why we'll call for 
the reckoning. I fancy, friend Sewell, it may suit us to meet, now 
and then, in a quiet sort of way, at this same Bedford. As the man 
says, in the play, the cabin is convenient. Tomkins! or, you, 
Richardson ! 

SHIRLEY BROOKS, 





THE MILTON ENIGMA. 


INCE those famous Saturday Spectators by which Addi- 

ews! son brought Milton into fashion, the name of the great 

poet has never been so often in men’s mouths as during 

the past month. As the coffee-houses then, so our 

modern substitute for them, the clubs, have rung with it; and on 

what suggestively different grounds! At that time the point in debate 

was whether the finest poem in our language was worth the conside- 

ration the fashionable critic claimed for it, and now every cultivated 

mind is up in arms at the bare idea of attributing to the author of 
that poem a line unworthy of him. 

The bare facts relating to the recent Milton agitation may be very 
briefly set down. There is in the King’s Library at the British 
Museum a little 12mo book of Milton’s Poems in English and Latin, 
1645. This volume Professor Morley had occasion to consult, and 
on doing so he made a discovery. He found a leaf at the end of the 
Latin poems left blank by the printer, but covered with what, at the 
first glance, he was convinced was the poet’s own handwriting. It 
proved to be a transcript of some verse, entitled simply “An Epi- 
taph,” and signed J. M., 1 O°", 1647, and the Professor, not unnatu- 
rally, jumped to the conclusion that he had found an original 
autograph poem by John Milton. This fact he immediately 
announced to the world. 

But, though ’tis a credulous world, there are things—and, among 
others, original poems by great authors—which it is apt to regard 
with suspicion ; and in this case several questions were at once put. 
First, as to the book itself: Was there any proof of its being 
Milton’s own copy, or that of any friend of his? If not, from 
what source did it come into the national collection? The answer 
is, that nothing is known of the book except that it belonged to 
George III., probably as part of one of the libraries he was in the 
habit of buying up. Foiled in this direction, the next question very 
naturally is: Was Mr. Morley right in his conjecture that the hand- 
writing was Milton’s? Here the experts came forward ; but this. 
~ part of the subject has not been gone into with the minuteness it 
deserves, and a few facts may, therefore, be acceptable. 
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It is the pride of Trinity College, Cambridge, to possess the original 
MSS. of Milton’s minor poems. There may be found “‘Comus,” and the 
“ Lycidas,” as they came from the poet’s hand. Now, a comparison 
of a photographed copy of “ An Epitaph” with these papers yields 
the following results :—1. There is a strong general similarity in the 
handwriting, especially if we allow for this, that Milton usually 
“writ large,” and that in this book he must necessarily have cramped 
his hand to get a quantity of verse into a small space. 2. The general 
resemblance is sustained by special peculiarities. Thus the capital 
A, though peculiar—formed by three straight strokes without curve, 
the uprights coming below the line—is identical. So, with the H, 
and indeed all the capitals, marked in themselves, are singularly 
like. More striking still, Milton had a peculiar mode of writing 
the abbreviation “ &.” He made it something like a “C,” and this 
will be found in the Epitaph. The small letters also agree generally 
in formation. But there is also a striking dissimilarity, which must 
be set on the other side. In the Epitaph it will be found that 
the second limb of the small “h” is frequently carried below the 
line some distance ; this was a fashion of the time, but would not 
appear to have been Milton’s fashion. It has not been found to 
occur in the Cambridge manuscripts. It should be added that these 
results have been obtained by comparison with manuscripts written 
at different times during twelve years, and during that time the poet’s. 
handwriting underwent some slight variations ; but the most marked 
similarity is between the Epitaph and the poems written about the 
same date. This extends to the figures: 1647 is singularly like the 
date attached to a poem of 1646. While on this question of hand- 
writing, it may be as well to dispose at once of a suggestion put 
forth that the initials (partly obliterated by the Museum stamp), are 
“P.M.” There is no warrant for this statement ; the J is distinctly 
legible, and it is in the manner in which Milton wrote that letter. 

Is the poem in Milton’s handwriting, then? Well, in spite of the 
many similarities, that must remain a moot point. And now we come 
to what is more important—the internal evidence. Can the poem 
be assigned to Milton on its merits? Here it is :— 


AN EPITAPH. 


He whom Heaven did call away 
Out of this Hermitage of clay, 

Has left some reliques in this Urne - 
As a pledge of his returne. 

Meane while y* Muses doe deplore 
The losse of this their paramour 
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W" whom he sported ere y® day 
Budded forth its tender ray. 

And now Apollo leaues his laies 

And puts on cypres for his bayes. 

The Sacred Sisters tune their quills 
Onely to y* blubbering rills 

And whilst his doome they thinke upon 
Make their owne teares their Helicon. 
Leaving y* two-topt mount divine 

To turne votaries to his shrine. 


Think not (reader) me less blest 
Sleeping in this narrow cist 
Than if my ashes did lie hid 
Under some stately pyramid. 
If a rich tombe makes happy y® 
That Bee was happier far y® men 
Who busie in y* thymie wood 
Was fettered by y* golden flood 
W* fra ye Amber-weeping Tree 
Distilleth downe so plenteously. 
ffor so this little wanton Elfe 
Most gloriously enshrind itselfe. 
A tombe whose beauty might compare 
With Cleopatra’s sepulcher. 


In this little bed my dust 
Incurtained round I here entrust, 
Whilst my more pure and nobler part 
Lyes entomb’d in every heart. 

Then passe on gently ye y* mourne, 
‘Touch not this mine hollowed Urne. 
These Ashes w* doe here remaine 
A vitall tincture still retaine 
A seminall forme within y* deeps 
“Of this little chaos sleeps 
The thred of life untwisted is 
Into its first existencies 
Infant Na“ure cradled here 
In its principles appeare. 

This plant though calcin’d into dust 

In its Ashes rest it must. 

Untill sweet Psyche shall Inspire 

A softning and cetifick fire 

And in her fost’ring armes enfold 

This Heavy and this earthy mould : 

Then, as I am Ile be no more 

But bloome and blossome [as before ?]. 

When this cold numnes shall retreate 

By a more y* Chymick heat. J. M. Cr 1647. 
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Now, is this Milton? It has beauties, no doubt ; but what defects ! 
In the first place there is no oneness or homogeneity in the work. 
It begins in the third person and flies off suddenly into the first 
person singular. It begins as an elegy on a dead poet, and after the 
sixteenth line that characteristic is lost. It begins with permissible 
and legitimate mythological allusions; it ends with a neo-Platonic 
interfusion of ideas certainly foreign to Milton’s mind. Objections 
have been met by the suggestion that this was the draft of a poem 
never polished to the author's taste. If by this is meant that it is 
the first draft, a mere glance at the Cambridge MSS. will dissipate 
that idea, for Milton was the most fastidious of poets, and never 
wrote half this number of lines without frequent erasures and correc- 
tions. Then, what are the general arguments by which it is 
sought to attribute the work to John Milton? We are reminded 
that Milton wrote in this style of verse; which is true. We 
are called on to note that the beauties are especially Miltonic in 
character, as parallel passages show. To this the answer is, that 
identity of expression or idea proves too much, as it is far less pro- 
bable that a great poet would repeat himself than that an enthusiastic 
admirer writing in his manner, should seize upon striking phrases or 
felicitous turns which had struck his fancy or lingered in his memory. 
Finally, an appeal is made on the ground of the special beauty of 
the composition ; but, as might be expected, an appeal to taste has 
resulted in the most unsatisfactory verdicts. For my own part, I 
can only accept this verse as Milton’s on the supposition that it was 
never written as a single epitaph; but comprises, in reality, three 
distinct epitaphs, one following the other, where the breaks occur in 
the copy. This suggestion gets rid of many of the incongruities, 
while it gives to each section a completeness and beauty wholly want- 
ing when the whole is thrown together in a confused mass. On this 
point I am satisfied ; but, for that matter, every one who has taken 
part in the controversy seems to rest infinitely contented with his 
own views. My Lord Winchelsea, on the one hand, does not bate 
a jot of his high argument: while, on the other hand, Professor 
Morley holds to his first impression “ with a faith which has been 
strengthened by discussion,” a result which, it has been remarked, 
discussions generally have, and especially with Professors. 

W. S. 





A WALK THROUGH KING'S 
COLLEGE HOSPITAL. 


N the borders of the classical precincts of Lincoln’s 
Inn—within a stone’s throw of the driest and pro- 
verbially the slowest of our law courts— stands a large 
building, a court-house in which the mortal suit of 

Death v. Life is continually being tried. It is an arena where the 
two opponents meet face to face. The most learned counsel in the 
land are retained for the defence, and, though no fees are marked 
upon their briefs, they devote themselves untiringly to the cause, and 
study deeply to gain time—the very utmost that can be done—for 
the defendant. From the opening of the pleadings it is patent to 
the world that the result, sooner or later, in some venue or the other, 
must be in the grim plaintiff’s favour. Numerous are the stratagems 
to baffle, delay, outwit the dreaded foe who ultimately triumphs 
unrelentingly over all. The great court-house is called King’s College 
Hospital, a noble edifice in every way worthy the purpose to which 
it is dedicated—a monument of Charity and Christianity. It stands 
in the midst of the densely populated district lying between Holborn 
and the Strand, and is the only refuge from malady and disease 
within reach of the 400,000 inhabitants of St. Clement Danes and 
the surrounding poverty-stricken parishes. 

Patients from all parts of the metropolis, from the suburbs, and 
from the country round London, in urgent want of advice and relief, 
are also received without any letter of introduction ; for the institu- 
tion is to all intents and purposes a free hospital, denying aid to 
none who may apply for it. 

It is one of the most recently-founded, having been established in 
1839, with the combined intention of affording students of King’s. 
College the means of acquiring a practical knowledge of surgery and 
medicine, and of giving medical relief gratuitously to the poor. How 
well it has done its work, and of what immense advantage it is in the 
latter respect, is proved by the number of patients, whose steady 
annual increase is shown in the following table :-— 
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1841. 1847. 1850. 1857. 1867. 
Number of In-patients. . . 1,253 1,253 I, 301 1,461 1,781 
Number of Out-patients . . 8,214 17,901 24,215 26,756 31,958 


Properly to estimate the benefit that these figures represent, it 
is but necessary to take an individual case, a family, for instance, 
afflicted with disease, totally unable to pay for advice or medicines, 
and then to consider the service done when gratuitous relief can be 
obtained. Such cases come within the knowledge of every one ; 
they are multiplied by thousands in the experience of those con- 
nected with our hospitals, whose beneficent object it is to succour 
them. Nowhere does Charity assume a more useful form than in 
these institutions. The repugnance which was once felt for them 
by those in whose behalf they were established has almost entirely 
disappeared. To go to the hospital was at one time deemed deroga- 
tory to the most needy. Now, all who require it apply for advice 
without reluctance ; and it is but to be wished that they would 
oftener do so, ere it is too late for the advice asked for to be of use. 

King’s College Hospital already contains 160 beds, and it is proposed 
to increase this number to 200, but funds are required to add another 
wing to the building before this very desirable addition can be made. 

The authorities assert that no London hospital affords to its 
patients a greater quantity of space, air, and light, and in none is 
the ventilation more perfect—an assertion fully borne out by the 
large dimensions and construction of the house. As to the perfection 
of the ventilation I have had recent experience, for it was on one of 
the hottest days in July last that I called at the hospital to see one 
of the medical officers. The temperature throughout the spacious 
structure was cool and pleasant; no disagreeable odours, such as 
pervaded the sultry streets, were perceptible ; and the general 
appearance of the interior of the building was bright and cheerful. 
Having an hour’s leisure, I asked my friend the surgeon if he would 
allow me to accompany him on his round through the wards, a 
request which was immediately complied with. Passing through a 
wide and lofty inner hall, paved with granite, and in which is seen a 
life-size statue of the late famous physician, Dr. Todd, we entered 
the Accident Ward—where all urgent cases requiring prompt assist- 
ance are placed—a long apartment, with a row of beds some feet apart 
on each side, six beds on one and seveh on the other. On the wall, 
at the head of each sufferer, hangs a statement of the particular case. 
In lockers under the beds are placed the clothes belonging to the 
respective patients. In the centre of the ward is a table, on which, 
among jugs, and basins, and other paraphernalia of the sick-room, a 
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well-filled basket of flowers and two or three flowering plants are 
placed. As the doctor passed down the room the sufferers lying on 
the beds gazed anxiously at him, as though he were the bearer of 
good or evil tidings to them. He had but one serious case in this. 
ward ; and, when inquiries as to progress were made and instructions. 
given to the nurse in attendance, we left the ground-floor and 
ascended a large stone staircase, rising from the inner hall to the 
ward called Victoria, appropriated to male patients under surgical’ 
treatment. Here, as below, we were received by the nurse in 
charge, who conducted the doctor to the different cases requiring 
his attention. The same number of beds, similarly arranged along 
the room as in the Accident Ward. ‘The room seemed lighter, and’ 
the -patients, some in various stages of convalescence, were more 
attentive to what was passing around them than those we had already 
seen. One or two evidently dreaded the medical man’s approach, 
knowing the suffering his inspection, though made with the gentlest 
touch, would cause them. 

* Are you better, my boy?” said the doctor kindly to a pale- 
looking youth of about fourteen, who was sitting up in bed. 

“ Still in much pain, sir,” was the faint reply. 

An examination followed, the result of which was that preparations: 
were made for an operation. A screen was placed round the’ bed to 
conceal the invalid from the other patients ; the assistants, who had 
followed the doctor in his rounds, produced sets of surgical instruments ; 
an anesthetic, in the form of an ether spray, was made ready and ap 
plied. The cutting commenced, and the ether spray proved inadequate 
to allay the agony it caused. Chloroform was then administered, 
and the distressing cries of the patient gradually ceased until all was 
silent behind the screen. Thus, since the introduction of this won- 
derful agent, have the horrors of Hospital practice been mitigated. 

While the operation was in progress I entered into conversation with 
a tall, middle-aged gentlewoman, dressed in the unassuming attire 
adopted by the Sisterhood of St. John’s, who was visiting the ward. 
The nursing of the sick in King’s College Hospital is under the charge, 
by day and night, of the Lady Superior and Sisters of St. John’s House, 
and a large staff of competent nurses previously trained to their profes- 
sion. There are two, a head and under-nurse, appointed to each ward. 
King’s College was the first Hospital to avail itself of the improved 
system of nursing, such as is afforded by an Institution conducted by 
ladies. My intelligent informant gave me a copy of the report and 
proceedings at the annual general meeting of the associaton, held 
June 8, 1868, from which I gathered the following interesting facts. 
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St. John’s House and Sisterhood is an institution of the Reformed 
Church of England, in which Christian women are associated in a 
community under the presidency and visitatorial sanction of the 
Bishop of London, the chief functions of the sisters being to elevate 
the calling of English nurses by leading them to. engage in their 
work under a sense of religious responsibility ; and while providing 
them, under proper safeguards, with the best possible training in the 
wards of an hospital, to bind them together and to the Sisterhood, 
as far as may be practicable, as members of a Christian family and 
home. But, as the Bishop of London said at the inaugural public 
meeting in 1848, “ everything was to be voluntary ; it would in due 
time, he hoped, be an institution of sisters; but there would be no 
vows, no poverty, no monastic obedience, no celibacy, no engage- 
ments, no cloistered seclusion, no tyranny exercised over the will or 
the conscience ; but a full, free, and willing devotion to the great 
cause of Christian charity. He spoke more particularly of the 
sisters than of the nurses, though the observation was applicable to 
both. They would, in their wishes and inclinations, and in every 
respect, be free agents.” Difficulties have arisen in preserving this 
purely Protestant character of the institution—difficulties which, 
fortunately, have been completely overcome without in any way 
impairing the success of the undertaking. The existence of such 
an establishment as St. John’s House cannot be made too widely 
known, and every encouragement should be given to its progress 
and development. From the Home, 7 and 8, Norfolk Street, Strand, 
skilled nurses can be engaged, whose assistance in the sick-room is 
frequently of more importance than medical advice. The terms are 
moderate, and made according to fixed rules. 

The Lady Superior resides at the Home, with such Sisters as 
may be required for superintending the nurses employed in private 
families and the distribution of diets, cooked in the Home, to six 
out-patients of King’s College and six of Charing Cross Hospitals, 
and the visiting of the sick poor in the neighbourhood ; the diets 
being provided at the expense of a parent Institution. 

The Sisterhood has recently undertaken the nursing of the Charing 
Cross Hospital, and also the management of Galignani’s English 
Hospital at Paris. This latter, containing twenty-five beds, and 
admirably furnished in every respect, is situate at 35, Boulevard 
Bineau, in the beautiful suburb of Neuilly. It was founded in 1865 
by the munificence of the brothers W. and J. A. Galignani, the well- 
known publishers. The ground on which it is built has been pur- 
chased in the name of the British’ Ambassador, so that it may become 
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inalienable property, and that the patients may be on English ground, 
surrounded with all the comfort and care of an English home. The 
formal transfer of the hospital to the British Government has not 
yet been effected for want of a permanent endowment ; but, mean- 
while, every expense connected with the administration is borne by 
Messrs. Galignani, whose liberality has been warmly acknowledged 
by Her Majesty’s Government. It need not be explained how 
great is the blessing to our countrymen in a foreign land, separated 
from their family and friends, or possibly estranged from all English 
sympathy and kindness for many years, to find themselves tended 
under such affliction by an English lady, with her staff of skilled 
nurses, aiding the efforts of medical men of our own nation. 

The highest testimony is borne to the manner in which the work 
of St. John’s House has been performed from the first at this 
hospital in Paris. It is now most efficiently conducted by an asso- 
ciate sister of St. Peter’s House, Brompton, acting at present as an 
associate sister of St. John’s House under the Lady Superior. 

The dress of the sisterhood having undergone some gradual 
changes in recent years, it was suggested that a pattern should be 
retained as a model, so as not to be hereafter needlessly modified. 
This has accordingly been done. The dress is simple, cheerful in 
appearance, and in every way well adapted to the work in which the 
sisters are engaged. 

The associate and probationer sisters, when being admitted by 
the religious service sanctioned by the Bishop, receive a cross to 
wear, with the badge of the institution upon it. It is provided by 
the Sisters’ Fund. The nurses, after having been in like manner re- 
ceived on probation, are permitted to wear a medal bearing a similar 
device, so long as they remain in the institution. These medals are 
provided at the expense of the General Fund. 

The following are some of the chief items of the last annual 
financial statement :— 

Nurses’ and servants’ wages and clothing . ‘ , - £1,645 1 2 
House expenses at St. John’s House, King’s College Hos- 
pital, and Charing Cross Hospital ‘ ‘ s. toge 89 


Total expenditure . ; ‘ : : . ‘ - 414619 5 
Total receipts . . ° ° ‘ ‘ , . « ay 2/9 


Nurses are not unfrequently over-wearied by long or anxious 
attendances either in private families or in the hospitals, and it 
will be readily understood that they are often exposed to the conta- 
gion of dangerous fevers. At all seasons of the year, but especially 
in the more genial, convalescents would recover more quickly in the 
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country than in town, or what is, perhaps, of greater importance, 
health would be recruited ere it entirely fails. Hence it is felt that 
those who sympathise with the general design of St. John’s House, 
and who may have enjoyed in their own persons, or in their families, 
the advantage of being attended by a kind and skilful nurse in 
illness, could hardly express their acknowledgments more suitably 
than by contributing to the Sisters’ Fund, or by otherwise promoting 
the establishment of a Convalescent Home. Mr. Nathaniel Powell 
has placed a cottage on his grounds at Buckhurst Hill at the dis- 
posal of the sisterhood, where the nurses most needing repose have 
recently enjoyed short periods of refreshment of mind and body. 

By the time I had obtained this information respecting the sisters 
and their charitable doings, the operation had terminated. The 
patient was lying in a state of unconsciousness, from which he was 
presently to awake, and marvel at what had happened to him. The 
surgeon felt his pulse, raised his eyelid, pronounced him all right, and 
passed on. He has probably forgotten the case; but the patient 
will remember that afternoon as long as he lives, and carry the mark 
of it with him to the grave. The surgical wards of King’s College 
Hospital communicate, and form, in fact, a double ward, containing 
twenty-six beds. Going through the second division several remark- 
able and successful cases of operations for the relief of natural de- 
formity were examined, one being that of an unfortunate imbecile, 
who had sustained severe injuries from burning about the chin, neck, 
and breast, the terrib.e effects of which had resulted in a horrible 
distortion of the lips, chin, and neck, which were drawn down, and 
glued, as it were, to the breast. Efforts were being made to remedy 
this deplorable condition by skilful surgical treatment, which, so 
far, had been attended with great success. The boy’s head was 
held up by an apparatus to the head of the bed, until the results of an 
operation of removing a portion of healthy skin from the side of the 
neck and shoulder, to supply the place of that destroyed, were seen. 
and proved. The poor creature had to undergo torture at the hands. 
of the dressers, who removed the bandages and strappings in presence. 
of the doctor.’ His sufferings were not of long duration, and before 
we had left the ward he was laughing and jabbering incoherently to 
himself. 

From the surgical cases we proceeded to visit those under the phy- 
sician’s care, the fever and other patients. The wards are all simi- 
larly arranged, and all equally well kept. Those allotted to females 
are more spacious ; and, the most interesting of all to the non-pro- 
fessional visitor is the ward for sick children, called the “ Pantia 
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Ralli, Ward,”. established in. the hospital-through the munificence of 
the: Jate: Peter P. Ralli, in memory of his deceased father. Besides 
the "benefits it confers upon the children of the poor, it gives: in- 
creased opportunities to students to gain experience in the treatment 
of infantile diseases, and affords facilities to the ladies of St.: John’s 
House to train nurses specially to attend to sick children. A strange 
sight it presents—this nursery, with its twelve cots and their small oc- 
cupants, The young convalescents were busy enough with their dolls 
and playthings : some toddling about the room, others sitting up in 
their little iron bedsteads, which.are so constructed as to prevent the 
possibility of their falling out. Along the frame-work of each cot 
runs a travelling table, on which the meals of the patient are served. 
The room is gaily furnished ; an aquarium and flowers adding con- 
siderably to its cheerful appearance. The former, especially, is an 
object of delight to the children, who watch it with never-ceasing 
amusement. Donations of toys and picture-books for the ward are 
always gratefully received by the hospital authorities, who seem to 
take a pride in this particular branch of their splendid institution. 

After seeing the wards, I was shown the chapel, in which 
divine service is attended by those employed in the building, and 
by such patients as are not prevented by sickness from doing so. 

“We had to close the Florence Nightingale Ward for the reception 
of midwifery cases,” said my friend the doctor, in a tone of regret. 
He proceeded to tell me how every precaution was taken to check 
the mortality from puerperal fever, but without avail. The ward was 
closed at the end of last year. 

Descending the stone staircase we were met by several invalids in 
long coarse dressing-gowns, each attended by a nurse, some walking 
briskly, others shambling along. They had come out of the Surgical 
Ward, and were going towards the theatre, where operations are per- 
formed in presence of the students twice a week. The patients 
are conducted to a small room adjoining the theatre, to await their 
turn to be laid out upon the table, chloroformed, and handled by the 
surgeon, who, after each operation, explains to the students what he 
has done, how, and why he did it. The subjects are then again con- 
fided to the nurses’ charge, and removed back to the ward. The 
theatre is at the rear of the hospital, where the out-door patients are 
received. These come in large numbers, as may be supposed from 
the statistics I have quoted. The medical and surgical cases have 
separate entrances and waiting-rooms. The surgeon’s reception-room 
is a moderately-sized apartment, rather lofty, and very scantily fur- 
nished,—a deal table, two chairs, a wooden couch behind a screen, 
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and no carpet, forming its contents, The surgeon at the time in 
attendance, and who has devoted twenty years of incessant hard 
work to the hospital, is a thick-set, middle-sized man, having a pale 
face, the eye of an eagle, a grip of iron, and nerves to match, He is 
kind and gentle to all comers, treating the poorest with as much con- 
sideration and respect as any of the rest. He devotes his time to the 
duties of the hospital, as do others of the staff, gratuitously ; but there 
are few who have laboured so long and so unflinchingly in the great 
cause of Charity as he has. Near the surgeon’s room is the dentist’s 
sanctum, with an upright chair, very unlike the luxurious throne pre- 
pared for visitors to a fashionable tooth drawer. The chair in ques- 
tion is a most uncompromising looking article of furniture, the 
very sight of which must be enough to drive away the most dis- 
tracting toothache. There are reading-rooms for the students, 
and divers smaller apartments for the reception of special cases, 

The patients swarm. As they receive their prescriptions from the 
medical men they are passed through turnstiles to the druggist’s de- 
partment, where the medicines are dispensed.. They form motley 
groups, and always come in crowds. When an epidemic prevails in 
the neighbourhood of the hospital, then the place is besieged, and 
the officials, medical officers, and authorities are hard’ pushed to 
afford all the relief that is applied for. Then it is that the insufficiency 
of accommodation for the sick is most severely felt—a want which 
should, as far as possible, be obviated by the completion of the 
building. Funds for this purpose are urgently required, as well as to 
defray the cost of conducting the hospital, which amounts to 8000/. 
or gooo/. a year. To meet this annual expenditure the committee 
have only yearly subscriptions of about 2,500/. ; so that they have to 
beg from year to year for the deficiency. 

It is not to be expected that any considerable portion of this sum 
can be raised in the parish in which the hospital is situate, or in the 
poor districts by which it is surrounded. Appeal is therefore made 
to those benevolent persons who feel that hospitals have claims to 
support, irrespective of the claims of neighbourhood ; that of all 
charities they are the most needed, and the least subject to abuse ; 
that they are essential to the improvement of the art of healing, 
and to the acquirement of experience in the skilful treatment alike 
of rich and poor; and that they are also centres of religious in- 
struction and spiritual consolation, of which it is difficult to exagge- 
rate the importance. 

WaLtTeR Maynarp. 





A KENTISH HOPYARD. 


T is well enough to “watch your Allsopp growing” in the 
tender sunshine of a July morning; but you can never 
realise the fatness of Kent, till you “gaze on your bags in 

‘“e bloom,” and pay your footing to the ruthless hoppers for 
wandering up their alleys of bine and flower. 


** Young and lusty barley 
Comes o’er the fields to woo ” 


in downright earnest, when October has set in. Hoppers have then 
been at work for more than a month; and the majority begin to weary 
of rural life, and to sigh for the New Cut or St. Giles’. An owner must 
be a syren or a boundless paymaster if he can get his hops finished 
after that date. The Union Jack waves above the vast house-cowls, 
and a tattered handkerchief on a stick does duty where the orthodox 
“red, white, and blue” is not forthcoming. Waggons are drawn up 
in the orchard, and basket after basket of ruddy apples is piled on 
to them. The thoroughbred scion of an Oaks winner—of which 
Kent once had three, Mierne, Mendicant, and Queen Bertha, within 
six miles—almost breaks away from his leader, as a party of hoppers, 
who are evidently not averse to “ Eoff’s Sparkling Ales,” stagger 
along with the, hop bin, borne like a sedan chair between them. 
Byron’s query— 


‘* Where are your Pyrrhic dances gone ?”’ 


is soon answered by a peep at the wild revelry, which makes night 
hideous at the hop supper finish. 

Some of them sleep in barns or cattle sheds, which are “ feltered 
up ” annually with boards and brushwood to keep out the wind ; but 
a few hop-garden owners furnish a regular set of marquees for their 
illustrious visitors, who are more necessary than welcome. The 
gipsy portion are the best workers, but very difficult to deal with. 
They sally forth at night and do wanton mischief to gates, and let 
the stock out into the roads; whereas the Irishman is too idle to 
leave his tent or bothy, and contents himself with potatoes, tobacco, 
and beer. When a strike is made, the gipsies are quite the master- 
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minds. Either they go to the owner’s house ex masse to parley, and 
leave the Irish in the field, pledged not to work under fearful pains 
and penalties, or they drive them to the house at the point of the hop 
pole. Irish hoppers attempting a strike on their own account is a 
very feeble business. “ Zhey don't make so clean a job of it as the 
gipsies do ; they try and look bold, and doddle about a bit, till one or two 
of them are paid off, and then they turn in again; after the hops want 
picking, it’s rather denoying.” So said a simple swain to us, who had 
observed their habits closely, down to the fact that the Irish will 
have sixpenny, while others are content with fourpenny ale. 

The Milesian mind may show a daintiness in picking its ale, but it 
shows none in picking its hops. “ Wel pick’em cleaner, maister,” is 
the constant response to all complaints, and they straightway relapse 
into the lazy old groove. The majority of hoppers work in gangs 
of two or three to a bin, or a woman will take her children and pick 
at a basket. Women generally work best, and some of the smartest 
fingered among them will pick their thirty bushels at a penny 
or three half-pence her bushel ; but twenty-two is a good average. 
Sometimes they are paid by so many baskets to a shilling; and the 
quantity required is more or less according as the hops are large or 
small. Artists compass sea and land for subjects; but a lot of 
hoppers waiting for their special fourth-class train, seems to have 
never been thought of. 

The station-master has a weary time of it, and he and his police- 
man must be clever hands at a barricade if they can keep the station 
clear for other traffic. Hoppers take very little note of time, and if 
a train goes in the afternoon, the station is in a state of siege from a 
very early hour, and the 


** Little tube of mighty power, 
Charmer of my leisure hour” 


is glowing all day like a furnace in male and female lips. Most of 
them carry a can tied to his or her_belt, a potatoe pan, a bundle of 
clothes, and an umbrella ; and there would be no luck in leaving the 
gardens without a bunch of hop blossom for a chimney-piece token. 
Sometimes a squalid coquette of a girl bedizens her waist with a 
couple of dahlias, as the old special pleader said, “to give colour.” 
Two or three comrades may be seen round a hop Nestor, whose legs, 
rendered more wayward than ever by draughts of “ Eoff’s Sparkling,” 
have failed him suddenly in the road, while an old hop hag of a mate, 
with her grey back hair all down, has just “ lived the distance” to the 
station barrier, and is feebly shaking her fist at the policeman behind 
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it. Sometimes the men fight furiously, and end up—when it sud- 
denly flashes on them that we “don’t malice each other” —with a 
species of wild dance and bear-like hug. The women are more 
vindictive ; they put down the baby on the road side, and seldom 
resume it, till they have been credited or debited with a pair of black 
eyes. 

Hops thrive best in a southern aspect, and love to couch under 
the wind, like a hare, on a gentle slope. They enjoy a warm sun, 
but up to August wet and wind do not greatly hurt them. A damp 
and warm August, free from wind, is the making of them, and under 
these influences a crop will almost double itself. Cold wet, on the 
contrary, quite stops the growth of the burr, and it was this, combined 
with frost in August, which made the crop of ’60 so bad. It is 
calculated that about 55,000 acres are under cultivation for hops in 
Kent, Sussex, Surrey (with Farnham as its garden of Eden), Wor- 
cester, Essex, and Herefordshire, and those farmers who grow them 
generally devote to them five acres per cent. They flourish best 
on pasture land fresh broken up and well trenched, especially if it 
is a good alluvial soil, not too deep or too light. Clay requires 
more trenching and care; chalk does not suit them at all; and if 
an old hand thrusts down his walking-stick as a divining .rod, the 
smell will guide him as to genuine hop-land. Ten shillings an 
acre extra is put on for tithe, and “the parsons whip us up ; they 
be awake.” 

Hops and their mode of culture formed the subject of the leading 
case, Waddington v. Bristowe, on interests in land for nearly a quarter 
of a century, when one of the acutest Judges in the golden age of the 
King’s Bench astonished Westminster Hall by holding that it was 
not decided on that ground at all. It was, however, duly explained 
to the Court that there was nothing left in the land but the root of 
the plant, from which the bine was to flower and produce the hops. 
Such roots will reproduce themselves for fully thirty years, and as 
they die they are replaced by the cuttings, which have been laid and 
bedded in sets, and are then planted at the rate of three or four to 
“a hill.” The old hop growers go wandering among the “hills,” 
and turn them up occasionally, to see whether the plants have 
“thimmed or nidgetted,” with as much devotion as a deceased duke 
of many broad acres and London ground leases might be seen apply- 
ing his nose to a faulty metropolitan stench trap. If it has been fine 
dry weather, and the air has got well down to the roots, they nidgett 
to perfection, as the fibres run right across the alleys, and enjoy the 
good farming. A hundred acres of hop-land require fully twenty-five 
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men to strike and pole, and trim the roots. Each hill has one plant, 
and about twelve hundred plants go to an acre. The poles, which 
very careful growers always tar at the bottom every year after they 
have been used, are taken from the piles and fixed late in May, when 
the plants have been duly dressed and cut. The ‘Goldings and the 
Manningtons have the rankest bines, and therefore require the 
strongest poles, and cutting down poles in the woods by a regular 
rotation forms an important item in Kentish farming agreements. 
July is the great fly month, and many an anxious inspection and 
searching of heart falls to the lot of the hop sage as the fly produces the 
nit, and the nit ascends to the louse stage. Much of the success 
of the hop grower depends on his occult science in this combat with 
the old Egyptian pest. 

It is a very great point in hop farming to keep the land clean and 
nicely ridged up a few weeks before picking, so as to let off the rain. 
The average of crops is 17 cwt. per acre, but in the most favoured 
Kentish spots it will reach 30 cwt. during very good seasons. The 
largest Sussex crops are to be found round Uckfield, but 25 cwt. is 
about their limit, and the growers sometimes suffer from a total 
blight. They are, as they themselves allow, generally in extremes. 
Mr. John Kenward, who is quite the father of hop bettors and Sussex 
hop growers, had sixty tons one year from sixty acres. They were 
grown in Little Bowstead, a mile from Uckfield, on stiff land which 
required at least fifty loads of good rotten dung to the acre. A great 
crop often weighs badly, as the hops come too large, and lack the 
rich dust and seed quality of the smaller sort. Sixty bushels to a 
hundredweight is considered a good weigh, but in some years seventy 
will not pull down the scale, and it will take eighty if the hops are 
very bad. It is the green hop which sells, and therefore there must 
be an early pick to ensure colour, even at the risk of bleeding the 
bine. Where it is impossible to have them green, the next step is 
to prevent their being brown, and to turn them yellow by a brimstone 
application. The common measure is by the pocket of 1} cwt., and 
the bags, whose texture is such that “ as coarse as hop bagging” has 
become a county phrase, generally hold 3 cwt. The Kentish brand 
is the Flying Horse, and not a few dealers in other counties have got 
“into trouble” for adopting it, and had to take their choice between 
a 20/, fine, or “three months.” Sussex has no brand. Hop bines 
always come in useful for litter in the straw-yards, or thatching, or as 
shelter to lambing folds. When dried up, it might be taken, by 
its smell and texture, for a tea plant, and sheep eat it with a keen 
relish when chopped up small. 
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There is “only a ditch” between Sussex and Kent, and some hop 
yards are half and half in each county ; but still the best Kentish 
hops always command a larger price in the Borough. Branckley and 
Wormenden, near Lamberhurst, are the best Sussex parishes ; but the 
growers confine themselves to the Grape, Jones, and Colgate sorts, 
and never essay the Golding, which thrives best on a chalk and lime 
subsoil, and not on aclay or sand one. Maidstone and the adjacent 
parishes of Hadlow, Farleigh, Wateringbury, and Yalding, many of 
them on the ragstone, are the Kentish head-centre of hop planta- 
tions ; and fruit and filberts also abound. Ellice is an historical 
name round Farleigh, and a grower alluded to the family, in dark 
speech, as having “four hundred acres, and perhaps a good many 
more.” The Canterbury growth, like that of Mid and East Kent, is 
the mother of pale ale ; but the quantity and quality of the hop falls 
off as you get nearer Deal and on to the chalk. The Golding hops, 
which are always very free from mould, require a beautiful light loam ; 
and their magnificent rich colour, coupled with their superior flavour 
and quality, make them an essential to Bass & Allsopp. They will 
fetch eight guineas per cwt., when the best Jones’s can only reach 
54 10s. The pale ale brewers use some of the richest of the latter 
sort ; but still they work almost entirely on Goldings and Bavanes. 
Jones's, which are always the first ready for picking, grow best in the 
Weald of Kent and Sussex. They are not prolific, but the best sorts 
have quality enough even for the Burton business. Grapes press 
them hard in point of early picking, and are the largest sort of all ; 
while Colgates are the latest and the smallest, and are sometimes 
sold at from 6d. to 8d. per bushel. In point of production they are 
almost unlimited on good land, and if they are late picked and well- 
conditioned, Barclay & Perkins rejoice in them. In fact, as a 
general thing, brown hops and black malt are the wedded pair in 
porter. 

Judge Maule, who drank porter to “ reduce my wits to the level of 
counsel’s,” might have modified this oditer dictum, if he had known all 
the stirring Borough betting associations which cling to the Barley 
Bride in her course from the blossom to the pewter. “ The pave- 
ment near the Town Hall,” says a writer, “ was the Tattersall’s of these 
peripatetic philosophers ; and every hop county sent its speculative 
contingent on a Monday. They would meet at ten o’clock and bet 
till one ; then fly to Mark Lane, and have another bet or two there, 
amongst the corn-stands. If the May-fly came, speculation would 
begin about the 3oth of the month, and be at its hottest in July. 
Fully a hundred and fifty men would have books on the crop; and 
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the great brewers would send their commissioners to back or lay 
against the duty. They always looked upon Tattersall’s with con- 
tempt, on the short and not unreasonable ground that ‘if you back 
the duty it always comes out fair ; but a horse may tumble down, or be 
squared, or a thousand things.’ And who can gainsay their prefer- 
ence? Year after year the names of Kenward, Harriman, Monk, 
Clements, Goble, Trimmer, &c., ruled the market ; and those did 
best who always made Kent their guide. Father and son often 
follow the same trade. ‘There is a story of a father remonstrating 
with his first-born upon the practice, and offering to settle 1oo/. a- 
year on him if he would leave it off. ‘ Zhat would never do, father,’ 
was the reply: ‘ / win 200/. a-year off you.” And ‘IU bet you sol. 
you don't, was the rejoinder. ‘Those who ‘ backed the duty’ (ze. to 
be over a certain amount) won seven years out of ten, and their loss 
was the most provoking when, in 1855, they braced themselves up to 
back 400,000/,, and it only fell 2000/ short of it. One great hop 
factor always laid against the duty, and was only on the right side 
twice in twenty years. He was a good man for the farmer, as the 
more he laid against the duty, the more he ‘ rose the price’ of hops. 
He always speculated, as a factor, for a short crop ; so much so, that 
when others were backing 100,000/ duty unlimited, he would be lay- 
ing against 60,000/. unlimited, and trusting to his double pull to get 
through. Witha less daring outlay, the system might have answered, 
as what was lost in bets might have been more than made-up by sale 
commissions. On one occasion, when a great grower had a large 
quantity of hops to sell, he laid two factors 500/. each, when hops 
were at 5/. tos., that they did not reach 77, per cwt. The knowledge 
of the bet sent up the market, and thus the grower dropped 1ooo/, 
and yet won 500/. on the transaction by the enhanced price of his 
hops. One man’s losses alone have been known to reach 30,000/. in 
a year ; and one annus mirabilis saw a factor leave off with 60,0004, 
a triumph which he celebrated by a dinner worthy of Apicius, and 
half-guinea whist points after. Hop-bettors generally whetted their 
tusks each Monday with a rubber at whist on the railway journey to 
town, and the dinner-table was also a favourite "Change. They 
would bet upon anything, and one of them was once so uplifted by 
good cheer and loyalty, that he laid 100/. to 1/., before the cloth was 
drawn, on the taking of Sebastopol. 

“The crop of ’Sixty was a wretched one, and it is a cherished 
tradition of the Borough, that a speculator, who did not believe the 
signs of the times, bought largely at 7/. per cwt., and held till they 
were down at 25s. The most careful men seldom opened their 
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mouths on Monday, unless they had first-rate information, or had 
made a Kentish journey of observation the week before, and deter- 
mined to back their judgment ; and one first-class judge would make 
500o/, a-year this way, by almost invariably backing the duty. The 
great secret was always proclaimed on November sth in the Gazette. 
On December rst the bettors met to compare books, and I O U’s 
for the losses were handed over, made payable for New Year’s day ; 
but five per cent. was always deducted for ready money payments. 
Old speculators yearn for those days once more, and Guy Fawkes 
only seems like the wan ghost of a duty they adored. Some of them 
tell tales, which lengthen at each repetition like the sea-serpent, of 
the smashing blows which were dealt against the duty by their 
metallic heroes, and the equally daring defence ; and regard the 
Borough as a very Waterloo in which they fought and ‘ bled.’ ” 


H. D. 





ON SOME LOST PAPERS. 


K UST now applied to by my friend the editor of Zhe Flamer 
for one of my “light, sparkling essays,” or a “short strong 
story, you know,” I plunged amongst the confused mass of 

; papers on my desk, to find any stray, half-forgotten manu- 
script that might offer something like a fitting reply to this delightful 
demand for “copy.” Not one, but “all my pretty chickens,” yes, all had 
found their market ; and then once again I bethought me of those lost 
papers that were the waifs and strays of shipwrecked hopes in the early 
days of my literary career. Why not write a paper on this very subject, 
not for Zhe Flamer’s readers, but with a view to higher game? 
Thackeray once contemplated a “ Roundabout,” with this very title. 
My friend Artaxes, the dramatist, in fact, discussed the thing with 
him over a bottle of the great humourist’s favourite claret: he told 
me so himself. What a charming paper it would have been! But 
had Thackeray lost any MSS.? I mean, in the way that Artaxes 
and myself have lost them ?—manuscripts dropped into editors’ 
boxes, you know, or sent through the post to magnificent magazine 
conductors in the old times. Artaxes says Thackeray did go through 
this sieve as severely as most of us (A. will have his pun) ; and now 
the fortunate discoverer of those rejected, neglected, and lost papers 
might make a small fortune out of them. 

When I come to think of my own lost papers, feeling towards 
them all the affectionate regret that a mother might feel for departed 
children, I grieve at the loss we have all sustained in not having had 
a “ Roundabout ” on Thackeray’s lost papers. What such an essay 
might have been in his hands, you may easily judge by these poor 
reminiscences of mine. You remember Charles Dickens’s story ;— 
how one evening at twilight, with fear and trembling, he dropped one 
of his “Sketches” into a dark letterbox in a dark office, up a dark 
court in Fleet Street ; and how on its appearance in print he turned 
for half-an-hour into Westminster Hall, because his eyes were so 
dimmed with joy and pride that they could not bear the street, and 
were not fit to be seen there. I wonder how many papers the author 
of ‘“ Pickwick ” had dropped into other letter boxes, and how many 
did not appear and were lost for ever. Perhaps the memory of the 
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bitterness of disappointment and the joy of success occurred to him, 
years ago, when he rejected, in a most polite note, an exquisite story 
which I intended for Household Words. Ah, that was a story now! 
The editor evidently thought so. A literary friend of mine suggested 
that there was jealousy in C. D.’s rejection of it. ‘“ Two stars in one 
hemisphere, you know!” I did not quite feel at the time that he 
was joking me, for I had a most transcendant opinion of that story of 
““The Hunchback Pedlar.” It was sufficient for my pride that a 
courteous explanation of its “ not being suitable to our pages” ac- 
companied the rejected MS. ; but I soon learnt not to be down- 
hearted, even in the absence of such polite attention. I tried the 
“* Hunchback ” elsewhere, and lost him ; he fell into less considerate 
hands than those of the Household Words editor, and was added to 
some other lost papers which might so easily be made available in 
these days of Flamers and Flummeries. Those learned doctors of 
literature who rejected the “ Hunchback” may have been wise ia 
their generation, but they might have sent the deformed child back 
to its proud and indulgent parent. What a cunning, clever, wily, 
hawk-eyed hunchback it was! I remember him now defying 
authority, sneaking and grinning like Quilp, yelling and terrify- 
ing everybody, as if he belonged to Victor Hugo’s story. He 
was a strange mixture of Quilp and Asmodeo, of the Old Man of 
the Sea and a dwarf whom I had seen in a show, and whose hand 
I had been permitted to shake as it hung out of a dog-kennel sort of 
house of three stories, which the showman carried in his arms. But 
I loved him, nevertheless ; for was he not mine own? Had I not 
created him, and did I not plan out that career which at last left 
him great and happy, and noble and honoured, despite his hump 
and his twisted legs ? 

Ican readily understand now, why the editor of the ///ustrated 
London News and his wise brother of Moles and Queries rejected 
that elaborate treatise from a youthful hand upon “ Rural Sports and 
Pastimes ;” but I wish I had kept copies of those carefully prepared 
treatises. ‘There was a real experience in that story of the Mum- 
mers and the Plough Monday Festival. The speeches of St. George 
and the fiery Hector had not been gleaned from books. The lan- 
guage had come down to a long generation of boys; and the 
drolleries of “Moll” anent ploughs and ploughmen were local 
witticisms in rhyme which were curious enough for preservation. Do 
I think so now? Most certainly ; for are not those curious documents 
lost to me for ever? How well I remember sealing that big envelope 
with glowing red wax, and wondering whether the illustrated paper 
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would reproduce my rough etching of the scene where the doctor 
pours something “ out of this bottle” into Hector’s throat, and bids 
him “rise and fight again,” whilst St. George boasts— 


‘* Tt was I who brought the fiery dragon to the slaughter, 
And by those means I won the king of Egypt’s daughter.” 


For many weeks I secretly scanned the pages of the pictorial 
paper, and at last learnt to despise it and think lightly of Motes and 
Queries too. 

The poet’s corner of the little local paper was beneath my ambi- 
tion. I had written humorous and learned paragraphs and romantic 
things about spring flowers long before the magazines and great 
London weeklies tempted me to burn the midnight oil and stock the 
shelves of oblivion. But long before this I remember me of a copy- 
book filled with the veracious account of a runaway youth, who left 
Boston as a cabin-boy. The writer was only twelve years old, and 
his inspiration was from “ Robinson Crusoe,” the “ Arabian Nights,” 
and a bundle of quaint old ballads bought at three yards a penny in 
a market town. That copy-book was illustrated after the manner of 
a certain cheap “ Dick Turpin.” The artist had done his work with 
pen and ink, and his colours were red, and blue, and black. The path 
of the sailor boy’s life, owing to the artist’s large stock of red ink, was 
sanguinary in the extreme. Talk of the sensation novels of middle- 
aged ladies in the present day, you should have seen that copy-book 
of the young story-teller who illustrated his own MS. What has be- 
come of that well-remembered work? It could hardly be indicative 
of genius ; for even now the charm of boyhood cannot disguise from 
my memory a knowledge of the utterly stupid and idiotic character 
of that first story. And yet in itself it was nearly as good as an 
early drawing of Turner’s which I saw at Clifton some years ago. 
Canova and Wilkie, Ferguson and Newton, Scott and Canning, gave 
early evidence of the power that was in them ; but Turner certainly 
did not. And many other great men have written stories quite as 
absurd, and drawn pictures quite as idiotic, as those in my lost copy- 
book. 

Under my eye, whilst I am writing, there lies a copy of the first 
volume of Zhe Eton Miscellany, published in 1827. I dare say many of 
the writers in that periodical would be rejoiced if certain papers printed 
therein were as utterly lost as my illustrated copy-book. Amongst the 
contributors to this magazine were the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, 
M.P.,whowas then in his eighteenth year; A. H. Hallam, son of Hallam 
the historian, and the very youth whose death Tennyson has mourned 
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in his immortal “In Memoriam ;” Sir James William Colville ; and 
various other men who have made a stir in the world’s history. I 
am sure Colville and Gladstone, and Selwyn, the Bishop of New 
Zealand, will forgive me for saying that any regular magazine editor, 
in the present or the past, would have rejected the whole of those 
contributions which they contemplated with such pride when they 
formed the irresponsible writing staff of Zhe Eton Miscellany. Here 
and there we may perhaps discover a scintillation of the peculiar 
genius of the writers; but, take Gladstone’s work for example, it 
bears no evidence of the embryo power which was to develop in the 
future. He was the first editor of the Misce//any, and his opening 
address smacks of an early attraction towards the field of politics. 
Some of my readers might regard a head-line in his second intro- 
ductory address as almost prophetic :— 


‘* NEW MEMBERS OF THE CABINET.” 


“Though,” he says, “ my superscription is alarmingly political, I 
can assure my readers that the contagion has extended no further. I 
love, like some other people, to give to my proceedings an air of 
importance ; and those whom I shall now mention are simply com- 
panions whom I have admitted into my cabinet, to aid me in con- 
ducting those weighty affairs in which I have been, am, and hope to 
continue, engaged.” 

Mr. Gladstone’s prose throughout is weak, affected, and school- 
boyish, interlarded with much Latin ;.his poetry sometimes rises to 
a high order of merit ; but you fail to trace the slightest glimpse of 
that financial acumen, and those brilliant political powers of oratory 
which shone with such conspicuous radiance when he may be said to 
have annihilated the Derby ministry in 1852 by his criticism of the 
Disraeli budget. Although he was editor of the Zion Miscellany in 
1827, it was really not until 1840 that he made any impression as a 
writer, and then in an entirely different walk to that which he selected 
in his eighteenth year at Eton. Has Disraeli ever lost any papers, I 
wonder? He has lost no time, that is certain ; and the profession of 
letters was ennobled when he stood forward and addressed the 
House of Commons as Premier of England. 

How the Zimes must regret having rejected that enthusiastic paper 
of mine on the present Premier, when I took for my text the young 
politician’s memorable declaration to Lord Melbourne, and predicted 
that Benjamin Disraeli would one day be at the head-of an admini- 
stration. It would surely have been pleasant for the editor to have 
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reproduced the prophetic paragraph at the present time. But the 
Thunderer did not know me in those past days, and now—you 
remember that leading article about which there was such a profound 
sensation last year. ... Ah, well, let it pass; my theme is lost 
papers, not published articles; defeats, not victories. There is 
Fraser now : one of the most poetical and delicious early essays that 
_ ever rippled from sharp-nibbed pen upon cream-laid letter paper, 
has been lying unheeded in that obfuscated editor’s room for ten years 
and more. If I had it now, I could afford to invite the editor to a 
banquet out of the proceeds of the cheque which would come to 
me, fresh and pleasant to look upon, in acknowledgment of that 
neglected paper. It was a sort of rural reverie on an old flint gun 
which had seen service in a civil war, and had done duty in the old 
times when shooting partridges was combined with the sport of 
hunting them. A rambling, chatty essay, if I remember correctly, 
with half a dozen incisive anecdotes in it, and a smack of olden 
sport ; it was rejected, it is lost ; and the world is none the worse, 
perhaps, and certainly none the better, for somebody’s want of appre- 
ciation. 

Artaxes, my friend, you remember that little fairy tale of the 
northern brooks? Your friend, the editor of Zhe Great Shilling’s- 
worth, he would have published it had his assistant not let it go by 
mistake to the butter-woman. Ah, I have many pleasant recollections 
in- connection with that story.. In the Durham colliery districts 
white, shiney, sparkling streams are sometimes suddenly changed to 
black, inky torrents. An instance of this kind occured near the 
Wear, in a romantic spot not far from ancient Dunelm. There were 
two mountain streams tumbling over the same line of country. I 
made them lovers. There was a rival, a certain imp of Phlegethon, 
and in the night time Pluto’s minion seized the fair goddess of the 
northern river. This was the foundation of the first part of my story. 
The second part described the grief of the lonely brook of the 
mountain, and his dream of vengeance. There was a great gathering 
of the waters of the upper world. The north country people said it 
was a flood. There had been wet in the hills, and the Wear over- 
flowed. How should they know of the love that had existed between 
those two brooks, and the feud which had sprung up between the 
great rivers of earth and hell? What did these poor miners whose 
dwellings were flooded know about Ceres, and Proserpine, and 
Pluto, and the nymph Arethusa? When the flood subsided, and the 
blackened stream was once more pure, the people said the pump- 
ng had been abandoned, and the pit was not to be worked ; but the 
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truth was, the river gods of the north had triumphed over the four 
rivers of Hades, and the brook lovers were restored to each other 
pure and beautiful as the valley in which they finally came together 
in matrimonial embrace, and went on to the great ocean. You 
remember, Artaxes, how I worked all this out, and what a pleasant 
evening we had when I read it after supper to Miss Perrywood and 
yourself. It is a lost paper now, mon ami; and if I saw it again, 
perhaps my strongest remembrance about it would be the fairy-like 
music which Miss Perrywood played as an interlude between the first 
and second parts of the story. I think I should have proposed to that 
girl, Artaxes, if my northern visit had extended over another week. 
But she had too much money. I don’t think I could ever offer my- 
self to a rich woman, Artaxes. In the first place, if she refused me, I 
should think she believed me to be a mercenary adventurer in love with 
her purse ; if she accepted me, I should be afraid she would try to be 
master. I would sooner Miss Perrywood had made curl-papers of my 
manuscript than have it going about the world with dabs of butter 
grease in the middle of every sheet. She is Mrs. Corlton Wiffins 
now, and you may see her with four fat children in a yellow 
brougham at Hyde-park Corner, every day at four in the season. 
When she reads this paper ‘she will laugh to think how silly we all 
were in that northern house, talking about fairies and music. Ah, 
well, there is a “ silly season” of life which is as interesting and as 
delusive as the productions of the “ silly season” in literature. I 
would sooner live in that silly season all my days than be the master 
of that yellow brougham ; and I would sooner be compelled to read 
all the “ silly season” literature than wade through that sea of par- 
liamentary debate which floods the daily papers all through the 
London summer. 

How many men who might have held a high place in the world 
of letters have been lost with their lost papers! The patience 
required to go on, and fight on in face of the difficulties which beset 
the path of the literary labourer in his early days, must be immense. 
Charles Dickens said the other day that he had heard much of 
dragons in the way; but his experience was in favour of regarding 
them as myths. The career of the author of “ Pickwick” is an 
exceptional one. There was no dragon in his way that his lance 
could not conquer ; but the lost papers which lie abcut in publishers’ 
offices, in editors’ rooms, in theatrical managers’ chests, would reveal 
‘strange stories of the voracious dragons which beset the highway of 
literature, nevertheless. An author of a very aphoristic turn of mind 
suggests that if, like the lost things pictured in the allegoric scene of 
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Ariosto, neglected or abused capabilities could be exhibited to the eye, 
what a curious and melancholy spectacle we should behold. If some 
colossal-minded editor could collect together a thousand examples of 
the best lost papers, now covered with the dust of merited or unmerited 
neglect, what a strange book he would produce. As a rule, it would 
no doubt be found that they deserved their fate ; but great and mag- 
nificent exceptions would be discovered, associated with the lives of 
notable and deserving men who have been unsuccessful, not because 
they did not possess striking abilities, but for the want of patience 
under neglect, or for the want of perseverance, or of certain. business 
qualifications which are necessary to guide and sustain the most 
brilliant genius. It is the fashion to credit genius with a want of 
common sense, and to deny it any claim to commercial or worldly 
acumen. Examples which belie the general verdict are numerous. 
Shakspeare was evidently a man of shrewd business capacity. He 
managed the products of his giant intellect upon the ordinary com- 
mon-place rules of everyday life. He adapted and wrote for the theatre 
which he managed, and made the most of his work from a monetary 
point of view ; and when he had acquired a fortune he went quietly 
home to Stratford, and retired from business. Look at Sir Walter 
Scott. Was he not a good commercial manager? ‘Take, in these 
modern times, Charles Dickens. There is no instance in the present 
day of great genius so thoroughly combined with what may be called 
business capacity. I elaborated these illustrations seven years ago 
in a heavy article upon “ Literary Idiosyncracies” for the Dud/in, 
and I think this is the last of my lost papers. Since then it has been 
my lot to hold the balance and sit in judgment; and with a lively 
remembrance of my own stray manuscripts, I have been mindful of 
the feelings of others. May I venture to hope that the editor of Zhe 
Gentleman's Magazine will exercise a like compassion in the interest 
of the host of unknown authors who will endeavour now and then to 
occupy a place in the ranks of the known and the great who will 


enrich his pages. 
H. 
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NOTES & INCIDENTS. 








“Law is the perfection of reason.” Here is an illustration of the 
epigram, and of the fact. Mr. J. H. Wilkinson, the manager of the Joint 
Stock Discount Company, a gentleman who, by a stroke of the pen, might 
have appropriated a million of money, was called upon two years ago to 
hold up his hand in the dock of the Old Bailey, and plead to a charge of 
embezzling 4860/., convicted, and sentenced, with appropriate moral 
remarks upon the nature of his crime, to seven years’ penal servitude. He 
has served out eighteen months of his sentence, and it is now discovered 
that the conviction arose from a misapprehension of the nature of the 
transaction out of which the charge arose ; and the convict is, by a royal 
pardon, restored to the world, innocent, penniless, and broken in health 
and spirits. Yet if two years ago the law had permitted Mr. Wilkinson 
to give evidence in his own case, that is, to explain the transaction upon 
oath, the whole mystery might have been cleared up in ten minutes. The 
rule of law against the admission of the evidence of a prisoner on his 
trial, however, still stands ; and perhaps, as in the case of Mr, Barber, we 
shall vindicate its justice by voting Mr. Wilkinson 10,000/. or 15,000/. by 
way of compensation. I take that case from the courts of Criminal Law. 
Here is a companion case from the Bankruptcy Courts. Messrs. Peto 
Betts, and Crampton, a firm of contractors employing more skilled 
artisans than the government itself, have just squared up their accounts 
with their creditors, through the assistance of a commissioner in Bank- 
ruptcy. The biggest item in their schedule was “a claim” of six millions 
by the London, Chatham, and Dover Railway Company. This claim of 
six millions arose out of a series of equivocal transactions in the art of 
railway finance representing probably a total of sixty millions. It was the 
cause of the bankruptcy ; for the bankrupts on their part made a claim 
of some millions against the railway. Apart from these transactions, 
Peto, Betts, and Crampton were as solvent as the Bank of England. 
Yet when the case comes on for investigation the railway company 
strikes out or postpones its claim, and the business is concluded with- 
out a syllable of explanation, the Bankruptcy Commissioners remarking 
that, “although many long investigations had taken place, the bank- 
rupts had had no opportunity of stating their version of the case in the 
‘slightest degree.” Messrs. Peto and Betts’ case is of a piece with Mr. 
Wilkinson’s—it is governed by the same principle of law. But here is a 
case by itself. It is governed by no rule or principle. It is an accident 
of the law. A tramp with 3/. in his pocket is walking from Liverpool to 
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London in search of work. He arrives footsore and weary at Dunstable. 
There is only one house in Dunstable that will take in tramps—(my 
authority is Mr. Hugh Smith, J.P.)—and that is full. The public-houses 
will not look at atramp. The relieving-officer cannot give him a bed if 
the tramp have a penny in his pocket. To be found sleeping in a barn 
is to be found there, in the eye of thie law, for an unlawful purpose. It is 
the duty of the police to lock up anyone committing an offence “ by sleep- 
ing in the open air,” if they are found in the streets of a town. It is 
trespassing to lie down to sleep in a hayfield or under a stack of corn. 
Balancing all these points of his dilemma, James Austin crept into the 
tramp-ward at Dunstable, on the pretence that he was without means, 
was fished out by the omniscient eye of the sergeant of police, taken before 
a magistrate, sentenced to twenty-one days’ imprisonment with hard 
labour, ordered to pay the magistrates’ clerks’ fees, his own fare, and the 
sergeant’s, to the county town, charged 1/. 1s. 6d. for his three weeks’ 
maintenance in the county-gaol, and turned out into the world with the 
balance in his pocket, to “ write to the Zzmes,” and to illustrate the per- 
fection of our Vagrancy Laws in a note in The Gentleman's Magazine. 





YET what are we to do with the vagrants? That question at least 
deserves a note. They are like the “ Fashionable Woman,” one of the 
pests of the period. They form a class by themselves, and as a class they 
are equal in numbers to the population of many boroughs still returning 
a brace of parliamentary representatives. You cannot drive through any 
part of the country, especially in August and September, without seeing 
them by the dozen on the roadside. All told, there are probably at least 
fifteeen thousand of them, and they are yearly on the increase. Every 
class of society contributes to their ranks ; and they are on the increase, 
too, by a process of spontaneous generation. They have a language of 
their own, like the Whitechapel thieves. They have rites and signs of 
their own, like the Freemasons. Their habits of life are as stereotyped 
and as picturesque as those of the House of Lords or the gipsies. They 
cherish their traditions like Mohawks ; and perhaps when they find a man 
of genius to take them in hand and sketch their lives, as Charles 
Dickens has sketched the lives of a less reputable and, on the whole, 
a less interesting class, the world will be astonished to find how distin- 
guished in social life many tramps had once been. At present the world 
knows them only as pests, and wishes to treat them only as pests. How 
to put them down is the question of the hour ; for in the form of rates and 
taxes they are costing us yearly half the amount we have just spent in the 
conquest of Magdala. They are the spawn of civilisation—that is their 
real description. They are kept alive and kept on the roads by alms, 
Perhaps, therefore, the easiest way to put them down is to starve them 
out—to refuse them alms, and to make them move on, But you cannot 
make John Bull button up his breeches pocket by Act of Parliament, un- 
less you tax him. He will insist upon his right to relieve the poor at his 
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gate as well as the workhouse. He thinks this is charity; and you 
might as well preach to cromlechs as to tell him that his alms breed more 
paupers than they relieve. It is a fact that this thoughtless almsgiving 
develops paupers, just as it is a fact that the rays of. the sun increase 
insect life. But John Bull hates cynics, and calls political economy “a 
science without bowels.” Iam afraid, therefore, that Mr. Lambert’s sug- 
gestion of “ buttons”—that is to say, buttons to the breeches pocket— 
will not take. It is the only real check to vagrancy and pauperism ; but 
John Bull is not ripe for it yet. The police ought to be able to stamp 
out this pest for us by a set of regulations such as those now in force in 
Gloucestershire. The magistrates there relieve every vagrant who asks 
for relief; but the provision is slender, too slender to encourage idle men 
to goon tramp, and it is uniform; and we have the testimony of Mr. 
Baker, of Hardwicke Court, that the plan works excellently. “ Whereas,” 
says Mr. Baker, “three years ago at three houses out of four in the county 
a beggar got a piece of bread or a penny (the former being sold to a 
beershop-keeper to feed his chickens, and the money spent in drink), at 
the present time there is not one house in ten where anything is given 
him, unless he shows by a ticket-of-way that he has travelled ten miles 
or so from the place where he slept last night, and has had no relief by 
the way.” The magistrates of Gloucestershire have struck at the heart 
of the evil ; and if all “the shires” followed their example, tramps would 
soon be as rare as negroes in the towns and villages which they now 
infest and pillage. 





WE have recently passed through a strange time of heat and drought. 
The country has been literally “burnt up” by the sun. Salmoa are 
reported to have been killed by sunstroke. Many persons have died in 
the harvest fields from heat apoplexy. The railway banks have been on 
fire all over the country. In some districts hundreds of acres of growing 
and gathered crops have been burnt. Sheep and pigs have died in the 
public markets from the excessive heat. The thermometer has registered 
100° in the sun. But history has stranger stories still than that of the 
recent heat ; and the graceful pen of Mr. Shirley Brooks indicates some 
of these in “ Old Subscribers ” of the present month. 





ITis worth while simply to record that the name of the Premier of Eng- 
land is figuring on playbills as the author of a tragedy now being enacted 
at Astley’s. The manager obtained Mr. Disraeli’s permission to produce 
“ Alarcos.” He might have rewarded Mr. Disraeli’s condescension by 
having the play well acted. “ Alarcos” gives evidence of considerable 
dramatic power. Its faults are the faults prominent in similar works at 
the period when this was written. On the same principle of curiosity 
which has obtained for “ Vivian Grey,” thousands of new readers, who 
look for expressions and incidents illustrative of the author’s career, there 
have been curious and unaccustomed audiences at Astley’s, and the 
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cleverest amongst the throng have marked in the text the following speech 
of Alarcos to his wife :— 


** Ah, Florimonde, thou art too pure ; 
Unsoiled in the rough and miry paths 
Of this same trampling world ; unskilled in heats 
Of fierce and emulous spirits, There’s a rapture 
In the strife of factions, that a woman’s soul 
Can never reach. Men smiled on me to-day 
Would gladly dig my grave ; and yet I smiled 
And gave them coin as ready as their own, 
And not less base.” 





WHEN the rain statistics of the past season come to be collected, it is 
doubtful whether they will show such a great deficiency after all. The 
districts about London have certainly been watered well nigh up to the 
average, only the wet came at the wrong time, and in too sudden showers 
to do good. The total fall from January to the middle of August, 
amounted, at Greenwich, to about 12inches. If we glance over the records 
of past years, we shall see that this is a fair quantity. The depths of fall 
for the same period in the following years, were :— 


1858 . . 12°6 inches, 1863. . 12°8 inches. 
Sees « s 82S ns 1864 . SB is 
wee a. O68 3 mo. ae 
SRG: a>. RBA <5, 9066; .:.<. 088i 
aS a ee 


The mean of these comes out 14°2 inches, If 1868 is below this mean, it 
is far above 1864, and somewhat higher than 1861 ; so as regards the 
absolute quantity of water received, we have been better off this year than 
in either of these two. The total fall per annum averages 24 inches about 
London, so to make up an average by the end of the year, we need not 
necessarily have a deluge, and are not compelled to anticipate a wet 
autumn and a rainy Christmas. 





THE “intending investor” ought to be eternally grateful for the interest 
that is taken in his welfare. Not long since a sporting financier offered 
him an annual income of many thousands on the strength of a few 
pounds. How far the “intending investor” availed himself of this 
opportunity to make several hundreds per cent. of his money we are not in 
a position to say. This month the “intending investor” is addressed 
through the circulars of a well-known, and we believe respectable, firm, in 
connection with a tin and copper mine. They say, “shares which can 
now be bought at 12/., will eventually go to 100/. each.” It is very kind 
of Messrs. —— to let the “intending investor” into this secret of 
Fortunatus. We have in our eye a gentleman who was surprised in his 
copper mining by an influx of water, which flooded the works and drowned 
all his fortune. The “ intending investor” will do well to look at all the 
contingencies which may arise to obstruct the growth of 12/, into 10o/. 
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So far as record exists, no one of ancient or modern times has sur- 
passed, perhaps even equalled, the late eminent linguist, Cardinal Mezzo- 
fanti, in his wide range of knowledge of languages. Mithridates, king of 
Pontus, of old, and Pico, of Mirandola, of more recent times, are each 
said to have known two and twenty languages, while the knowledge 
of twenty-eight is ascribed on good authority to Sir William Jones. 
Miller, Niebuhr, Fresnel, and Sir John Bowring are each credited to the 
extent of twenty; Professor Lee, of sixteen. But, as we learn from a 
writer in the Union Review, the undoubted achievements of Mezzofanti 
are such as to cast those of all other linguists into the shade, even after 
every excuse has been made for the exaggerations of ancient tradition. 
His nephew, Minarelli, who had access to all his papers, books, and memo- 
randa, made a list of all the languages which he had learned, and other 
friends classified these according to the several degrees in which the car- 
dinal was conversant with them. What must be the astonishment of 
Sir John Bowring, and what would be the astonishment of Niebuhr 
and Sir William Jones, could they rise from their graves, to learn that 
the number of tongues mastered by the cardinal was no less than one 
hundred and fourteen ! 





NOTHING that a landowner and squire can do for the peasants and 
labourers on his estates will be found a better means of “ educating ” and 
improving his tenantry, than the encouragement of horticulture among 
them. Few pursuits are more cheap than gardening, and none have a 
greater tendency to keep the poor man from the public-house. When 
Cobbett was staying with a friend in the South of England, as he drove 
with him through a pleasant Hampshire village, he noticed that every 
cottage had its garden, and that each garden was well-filled with flowers, 
vegetables, and fruit-trees. He was delighted at the sight ; and on asking 
who was the owner, his friend replied that they belonged to Mr. ——, but 
that Mr. —— was “a Tory.” “Don’t tell me,” replied Cobbett, with 
some warmth, “ about his being a ‘ Tory.’ Whig or Tory, he is a deuced 
good man ; there’s nothing like gardening for our cottagers.” If there be 
truth in Cobbett’s homely remark, it is a truth which we may be pardoned 
for bringing before the notice of the country gentlemen of England. 
Landowners should give a garden with every cottage, and advise and 
urge their tenants to plant their little gardens with flowers, and still more 
with vegetables and fruit ; and they will be doing a further kindness if 
they will go so far as to see that their gardens are properly stocked. 
Mr. C. Roach Smith has calculated that the plantation of fruit trees over 
the entire area of England and Wales does not exceed what it was in the 
time of Charles II., just two hundred years ago. If this be really true— 
and we see no reason to doubt the soundness of his calculation—we need 
not wonder why fruit has become so dear, that it is a luxury scarcely 
attainable by the poor. But this ought not to be the case. We know a 
gentleman whose gooseberry and currant bushes pay his rent in average 
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years ; and when they cost, or need cost, nothing but the labour of plant- 
ing cuttings, why should they not be found in every cottage garden, if not 
in sufficient quantity to pay the rent, at all events to supply the poor 
man’s household with some little luxury for the bread-winner and his 
children ? 





THE latest and prettiest application of spectrum analysis is that to the 
determination of the motions of the stars in the direction of the line of 
vision, or to and from the earth. It is well known that musical sounds vary 
in pitch according as the source of them is moved, during their emission, 
to and from our ears, For instance, the whistle of a passing locomotive 
grows shriller as the engine approaches us, and duller as it recedes from 
us. This is because, in the first case, the sound-waves are as it were com- 
pressed, more of them crowding into our ear in a given time, while they 
are drawn out, fewer reaching the ear in a given time, in the second case. 
Now sound and light are both wave-motions, and obey similar laws ; so 
that if a distant star is coming towards the earth, its light-waves are com, 
pressed or quickened ; and, conversely, they are extended.or retarded if 
star and earth are receding from each other. The lines in a star’s 
spectrum, when the chemical substances producing them are known, 
furnish a means of ascertaining whether the luminous undulations have 
suffered any alteration of length; such alteration manifesting itself by 
a change in the refrangibility of the light, and a consequent shifting of 
the spectrum lines. Upon this principle, Mr. Huggins, the high priest of 
spectral science, has examined with great care the spectrum of the star 
Sirius. He has found that a line therein, which is. due to the presence 
of hydrogen in the star’s atmosphere, is displaced to a slight but deter- 
minable extent ; that the refrangibility of the light is altered on its way to 
the earth ; the inference being, that the star is moving from our system 
or our system from the star. The rate of recession, allowance being made 
for that part which is due to the orbital motion of the earth, is computed 
at about twenty-nine miles a second. The observations are extremely 
delicate, but Mr. Huggins does not doubt the validity of the result. 





MARK LEMON, the Editor of Punch, the Mentor of Douglas Jerrold, 
Albert Smith, Thackeray, Leech, Tenniel, Shirley Brooks, and nearly all the 
Wits of the Age—the successful author of comedies, farces, songs and 
novels innumerable—Mark Lemon, the amateur actor, is about to come 
before the public in a Shakspearian Entertainment. Falstaff is the 
character he has chosen to represent. _His personal appearance so 
happily realises that of the amorous knight, that he seems by nature.to 
have been intended for the part, Shakspeare would recognise the imper- 
sonation of his fancy’s dream could he behold the worthy /s¢térateur duly 
accoutred, and boasting of his prodigious exploits. The entertainment.is 
to be given during the ensuing autumn, at the Gallery of Illustration, a 
locality already identified with many interesting dramatic associations. 
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It was at this Gallery that Grieve and Telbin first produced their wonderful 
pictures of the Overland Route, and other subjects ; here the German 
Reeds, and John Parry, have for years past carried on their amusing 
entertainments, attracting hundreds nightly to witness their artistic per- 
formances ; here Charles Dickens, and a body of literary celebrities, 
appeared in the “Frozen Deep,” and other pieces, to do homage to the 
memory of Douglas Jerrold. The Gallery of Illustration, of all localities 
in London, is perhaps the best adapted in every respect to the appear- 
ance of Mark Lemon in the character he has selected, and his début 
is to be looked forward to with interest by every play-goer, and all those 
who take delight in the public doings of men of distinction in the literary 
world. 





HISTORICAL stories are novelties in the present}day. Mr. J. B. de 
Liefde has had the courage to write one, and Messrs. Hodder & Stough- 
ton have printed it. The first revolutionists of Holland were called “ Les 
Gueux.” They accepted this political nick-name, and acted under 
it, with what vigour and effect the reader well knows. Mr. Liefde has 
woven into the doings of “ The Beggars” an interesting story of love and 
adventure, which has the merit of being well and sensibly written. 





WHEN we remember how jealously the City of London has watched 
over the ancient records of bygone ages in her Guildhall, we cannot but 
express our astonishment at the greatness of the contrast to the past which 
her Corporation at the present day seems bent on exhibiting. It is true 
that such antiquaries as Fabyan in the reign of Henry VII., and Stow and 
Strype in a somewhat more recent age, got access to the contents of the 
“Liber Albus,” the “Liber Custumarum,” “ Liber Legum Regum Anti- 
quorum,” and “ The Lesser and Greater Black Books : ” yet from Strype’s 
day down to our own time the Corporation records appear to have en- 
joyed as unbroken a sleep as any manuscript, or missal, or psalter in any 
cathedral library in the land. Literary men were afraid to make any inquiries 
about them, or to ask for leave to examine them at leisure ; and the con- 
sequence was that the existence of such treasures was almost forgotten 
till attention was drawn to the subject by the late Sir Harris Nicolas, the 
late Rev. J. E. Tyler, the late Sir Francis Palgrave, and Mr. T. D. Hardy, 
of the Record Office. Once awakened, however, to the knowledge of their 
possession of such treasures, the Corporation of London resolved to act 
a truly liberal part, and to make public their contents, or at least such 
portions of their contents as are likely to be of most interest to the world 
at large. Hence not only did they entrust to Mr. H. T. Riley the work 
of selecting such subjects as he thought most valuable and useful, but 
also they commissioned him to publish the results in a collective form 
for the benefit of the public. We all know what a Lord Mayor is nowa- 
days, or an alderman, or a common councilman: we know what is a 
London Jew, a London tradesman, and a London policeman of the 
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nineteenth century ; but thanks to the noble book—we had almost said 
cyclopeedia—of London lore which stands upon our shelves, “ Memorials 
of London and of London Life,” we now can ascertain what sort of beings 
they, or rather their predecessors, were four or five hundred years ago ; 
and we can picture to our eyes the condition of the old city in the days 
when the aldermen of each ward kept the keys of his gate, and would let 
nobody in or out without a pass or permit from his worship the Lord 
Mayor ; when citizens’ wives were punished by the pillory or ducking 
stool for scolding tongues ; when due and summary discipline was dealt 
out towards “ dapper ’prentices,” both male and female ; and when small 
tradesmen were punished summarily and in sight of their fellow-citizens 
for. frauds, short weights and measures, and for ‘selling ‘stale fish or 
bad wine or ale,—one tavern keeper being “ amerced” in the amusing 
penalty of having to drink his own bad wine till he could swallow no 
more, and having the rest poured over his head in the middle of Cheap- 
side. When we add to this, that there is scarcely an event in everyday 
life, scarcely a trade or profession, scarcely a place, street, church, or inn of 
old London which is not, as it were, photographed to the life in these 700 
pages, we have said enough, we fancy, to recommend our readers one and 
all to possess themselves of a copy of Mr. Riley’s most pleasant, though 
antiquarian, volume. 





IN the midst of the somewhat hackneyed situations and incidents of 
“the new play” at the Princess’s, “ After Dark” (the title of a miscel- 
laneous work by Wilkie Collins), there is one scene which goes a great 
way towards redeeming the piece from the character of a mere sensational 
spectacle. A wife who is supposed to be drowned obtains a situation in 
the house of the wealthy lady whom her husband is on the eve of marry- 
ing. The bride elect makes the friendless girl her companion, and in a 
womanish freak decks her out in bridal jewels, to see how they become 
her. In the twilight, the husband, believing her to be his intended 
wife, tells her of his passion for another, tells her that he is the husband 
of one whose wrongs impelled her to commit suicide, and begs her to 
release him from his engagement. In this appeal he gives up wealth 
and position at the shrine of his dead love, and discovers to his deserted 
living wife his true passion and remorse. The situation is ingenious and 
effective, and it has some of the merit of originality. The Underground 
Railway scene has already been done at an East-end theatre. 





THE recent creation of the new ducal title of Abercorn, opens up the 
question of dukes in general, and how they come about. They certainly 
do not spring up, like mushrooms, in a single night, or even in a single 
year. Indeed, on the average, a dukedom takes a century to grow under 
ordinary circumstances. A Churchill or a Wellesley may have won 
his way to a dukedom, from an all but untitled position, but these 
two are special cases, exceptions evidently made in order to prove the 
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rule. Besides these two, there are some half-a-dozen others which owe 
their existence, not to Mars but to Venus ; not to brilliant exploits in the 
battle-field, but to the court influence of the many mistresses of Charles 
II. The rest of the titles which stand in the forefront of our peerage are, for 
the most part, the results of a fusion of two, three, or more fortunes together 
into one, by successive marriages with heiresses. It is thus. Let a 
country gentleman with an estate of (say) 1000/, a year marry an heiress, 
and have an only’son or a very small family. He will hold a seat in par- 
liament, and get created a baronet. Next, let zs eldest—or, better still, 
only—son marry another heiress, and represent his county, and vote 
steadily with the ministers for a sufficiently long time, and ten to one he 
will be raised to the peerage. Once a peer, the rest is easyenough. The 
new lord, or his successor, should marry the only child of a son-less earl, 
or of a marquis with no male heir ; and in due course of time he will get 
the earldom or marquisate revived in his person. And then, let him stick to 
the old tradition of the family, by marrying an heiress, and voting with 
the “in” party, and he, or his descendants, must get a dukedom in the 
long run, unless the family sprouts out too freely into younger sons and 
collateral branches. Thus, for instance, the proud dukedom of Norfolk 
has absorbed into itself the castle and broad acres of the Fitz-Alans, 
ancient Earls of Arundel ; thus the head of the noble house of Bucking- 
ham, some half a century ago, had grown to greatness in the selfsame 
way, by uniting the Granville with the Temple property, and more re- 
cently by absorbing the house of Chandos into its capacious “maw.” In 
like manner, the Duke of Buccleuch has united in his person nearly all 
the wealth of the Queensberrys, the Douglases, and the Montagues ; and, 
to take a more recent instance still, the Duke of Sutherland has incor- 
porated together with the ancient inheritance of the Levesons, of Stafford- 
shire, and the Gowers of Yorkshire, the entire estates belonging to two 
Scottish heiresses, who brought, as their respective marriage portions to 
the present duke’s grandfather and himself, nearly the entire dominion of 
two northern counties—those of Sutherland and Cromarty. Indeed, so 
vast and unprecedented has been the absorption of wealth in this latter 
example of ducal growth, that the last-named house, as if labouring 
under a plethora of wealth, has spontaneously thrown off. two younger 
cadet branches—both ennobled, and one of them certainly most amply 
endowed—in the persons of the Earl of Ellesmere and Earl Granville. 





“ SHAKSPEARE’S Works” for one shilling! And there are two sepa- 
rate editions in the field, which are being pushed by their respective 
publishers “ with rival-hating envy.” Of both works we may fairly say 
with Paulina in the “ Winter's Tale,”— 


** Behold, my lords, 
Although the | we be little, the whole matter 
And copy of the father.” 





CORRESPONDENCE 
OF SYLVANUS URBAN. 








HERALDIC CHARLATANERIE. 
MR. URBAN, 


43 Ra ’ 3 Mee 'T' is a great pity such a noble 

yee Vom | science as that of heraldry—on 

which so many facts of history 

and biography turn—should in our 

day be open to the mercy of quacks 

and self-constituted heralds, who 

i are allowed to take to themselves 

H the power of arranging blatant 

4 blazonry, at variance with perso- 

=| nal history and in violation of all 

precedent. Heraldic devices have 

been called the hall-marks of 

4 nobility, and as such should be 

Oave] sacred from the contrefacteur,who 

would commit a misdemeanor if 

he infringed a merchant’s mark 

—thanks to the Act of the Board 

of Trade and Mr. Milner Gibson, 

passed a few sessions back. The 

Exhibition Medals Act of 1863 

: | protects prize awards—thanks to 

; eee faetss Earl Granville; but are the 

badges worn by the “ setedan: of the noble earl himself protected? 

Has Leveson-Gower protection against Brown, Jones, or even Robinson, 
—if they will it? 

It is not as if we had no College in London, with its heralds and pur- 
suivants, who are antiquaries, and alone the recognised authorities ; yet 
their ancient prerogatives are every day usurped by advertising charlatans, 
who announce “heraldic studios” and “armorial offices ” for the sale of 
appropriated and spurious devices, that are sold over and over again to 
the simple ; who, if they are not wise enough themselves to detect the 
fraud, presume they have imposed upon all others. 

Ignorance of the laws of blazonry amongst the people, leads empirics to 
trade upon public credulity ; blindness as to physical laws, to a faith in 
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being made “ beautiful for ever ;” who would not be made gentle, beautiful, 
and spiritual, for a small consideration ? 

“ Crests is my leading article, but I do a deal in scutcheons,” once said 
a “ professor” of heraldry, who kept a “studio.” “They come for cheap 
crests ‘as advertised ;’ but when I once get them in my medivead office, 
under the influence of a dim, religious light through stained glass—to sit 
in my antique chairs, and behold my /idary, presided over by an ancient 
suit of armour—it is -all ‘up’ with them, and they take anything.” Of 
course he did not tell (even if he knew it himself) that the glass came 
from Houndsditch, the chairs from Wardour Street, that the folio books 
were mostly dummies, and, moreover, the antique armour made of metal 
from Birmingham, rolled by steam power. Yes, this “ professor” managed 
to draw something from all who fell into his trap ; selling the ancient- 
property of others, taking good care to intonate all heraldic terms, and 
evince great particularity about the county of birth, because it sounded 
well, and gave satisfaction, if it made no difference. 

“ HOWARD, did you say, sir? Yes, sir; very noble crest, sir. Lion 
statant guardant, Sketch, ten shillings and sixpence; with casgue and 
mantling in proper colours, one guinea and a half ; 2//uminated on vellum, 
two guineas ; in oak frame for the hall, three guineas. Thank you, sir. 
On signet ring, did you say, sir? Yes, sir!” And off goes another 
imbecile, with the crest of the Duke of Norfolk (and “the blood of all 
the Howards,” dirt cheap for the money), in blissful ignorance of two- 
thirds of the drawing being a lithograph painted over. Sometimes a little 
want of faith has been evinced afterwards, leading him to a rival establish- 
ment, at which the same farce is enacted over again (in common names), 
mostly tending to the same results, thus causing unbounded faith in 
heraldic studios. 

Of course -in the majority of cases these pleasantries are harmless, 
though in others they lead to errors,—getting on documents and tombs, 
where they have been taken as evidence by the law, history, and 
biography. 

Crests are the portions most affected, but shields and mottos are daily 
appropriated. They are taxed luxuries, without the protection of trade- 
marks, an anomaly it would be well to remedy. It need not be said that 
good heralds are rarely deceived by modern fabrications, whilst with 
ancient grants the genuine stamp of the time is always traceable, at least 
by experts familiar with the expression, artistic or architectural, of past 
periods.—Yours, &c., 

Quartier St. Germain, Paris. LANCELOT BAYARD. 





DISCOVERY OF A ROMAN CEMETERY NEAR TO 
ERMINE STREET. 


MR. URBAN,—The modes of burial have been various, since the day 
when the patriarch Abraham, seeking a place of sepulchre for his wife 
Sarah, said to the sons of Heth, “1 am a stranger and sojourner with 
you: give me a possession of a burying-place with you, that I may bury 
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my dead out of my sight” (Gen. xxiii. 4). Among the Jews, as we know 
from Holy Writ, the dead were usually wrapped in winding-sheets, with 
spices, and laid in rocky tombs or caves in fields and gardens. The 
ancient Egyptians embalmed their dead; the Parsees, Thibetans, and 
Kaffirs left the exposed corpses to be devoured by birds, beasts, or sacred 
dogs ; the Scythians hung the dead bodies on trees ; the Hindoos placed 
them on the muddy banks of the Ganges, to be washed away by its sacred 
waters ; and the Greeks and Romans commonly burnt the bodies. and 
placed the ashes in cinerary urns—urns which, with other heathen 
emblems of inverted torches and the like, have been made so common in 
our christian churchyards and cemeteries that the intelligent New Zea- 
lander or Zulu might suppose them to be the monumental memorials of 
so many pagans, 

But, although the ordinary Roman custom was to burn the corpse and 
to place its ashes in an urn, yet the more ancient custom of burying the 
body was occasionally followed. Thus, in the Roman occupation of 
Britain both practices were observed ; and in the numerous Roman ceme- 
teries whose traces have been discovered in this country bodies have been 
found in coffins of wood, lead, and stone, or under coverings of tiles ; and 
side by side with them have been found cinerary urns containing the 
ashes of the dead ; and also, in a certain part of the cemetery, traces of 
the ustrinum where the ¢ogus or pyra was piled and lighted for the burn- 
ing of the bodies. Togéther with these remains are discovered a great 
quantity of such things as it was thought would be found useful by the 
deceased in the land of departed spirits,—the piece of money that was 
placed in his mouth to pay for his passage thereto by the ferryman 
Charon,—drinking cups and other vessels, lamps, glass bottles (lachryma- 
tories), weapons, personal ornaments, and articles of dress. The sites for 
such cemeteries were without the walls of the fortified towns, or by the 
side of the great high roads, or “ streets,” as they were called (from the 
Anglo-Saxon, stret; Latin, strata), which were formed with such 
wondrous art by the Romans, and traversed the length and breadth of 
this country. One of their four great roads was called Ermine Street— 
or, as it is also written, Ermen, from the Anglo-Saxon deity Eormen, 
after whom it was named. It went from London to Lincoln, and from 
thence to York, crossing the modern county of Huntingdonshire, where it 
had two military stations, Durolipons (Godmanchester), on the river Ouse ; 
and Durobrive (Castor), on the river Nene. At the latter place and Water 
Newton (near to which Durobrive is marked on the Ordnance Map) most 
extensive discoveries have been made, at various times, of Roman re- 
mains, which were described and illustrated by Camden, Stukeley, Gibson, 
and Gough; but all previous discoveries in this vicinity were surpassed 
by those made by Mr. Artis in 1828. He not only found groups of Roman 
villas and houses, mosaic pavements, baths, sepulchral memorials, and 
ornaments ; but also laid bare some potters’ kilns, with numerous speci- 
mens of the ware in all its stages. He traced these potteries along the 
banks of the Nene for a distance of twenty miles, and he conjectures that 
not less than two thousand persons must have been employed in these 
extensive Durobrivian potteries. Mr. Artis published a quarto work, in 
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which his discoveries are most elaborately illustrated. This work, how- 
ever, is, unfortunately, not very accessible to the general reader, and is 
not to be found in many public libraries ; but this is the less to be 
regretted, as much of its information and many of its plates have been 

uced (the latter as small woodcuts) in Mr. Wright’s most useful 
work, “ The Celt, the Roman, and the Saxon.” Following the course of 
Ermine Street, two miles south of Water Newton, is Chesterton, where 
were discovered, in Camden’s time, some “ cofins or sepulchres of stone ;” 
subsequent and similar discoveries at the same spot are mentioned by Dr. 
Stukeley ; and further discoveries of coffins, coins, &c., were made here 
in 1754. Log canoes, with various fishing implements, have also been dis- 
covered in this neighbourhood, whose soil would seem to be filled with 
evidences of its Roman possessors and their immediate descendants. 
Three-and-a-half miles further south of Chesterton is the old village of 
Folkesworth, where the Saxon Folk-mote was wont to be held ; and close 
by this village (though in the parish of Stilton) has recently been dis- 
covered the traces of another Roman cemetery, with which I first made 
acquaintance on December 26, 1866. 

It was on the morning of that day that a labourer came to me and said, 
“We've just begun to mark out for tile-draining in the Folkesworth 
Close (meadow), and we’ve found a great stone coffin, with a heap o’ buns 
in it (he meant to say domes) ; and the gaffir (zc. the bailiff, which must 
surely be a corruption of giaffir) wants to know if it is to be took to the 
churchyard?” To have done this, however—even if such a course had 
been advisable—would not have been an easy matter ; for, on going’to the 
field, I found that the coffin was still in its original position, a foot below 
the level of the soil, the earth being cleared from above and around it, 
and that its weight must have been considerable, its dimensions being as 
follows :—Internal length, 6 feet 2 inches ; internal depth, 1 foot 5 inches ; 
width of base, 1 foot 2 inches, gradually increasing to a width of 2 feet at 
the head. The coffin was hewn from a solid block of stone, smoothed 
only on the inner side, and having a general thickness of 8 inches. Its 
lid had been raised, and was a ponderous stone of 6 feet 6 inches by 2 feet 
2inches. The position of the coffin was S.E. by N.W., and its southern 
side had been broken in two places. This had given admission to water 
and silt, with which the coffin was filled, and in roughly clearing out which 
the two skeletons had been, unfortunately, disturbed. A surgeon, who saw 
them on their discovery, pronounced them to be the bones of a male and 
female : the male, that of a man in the prime of life, who, judging from 
his thigh-bone, was of more than average height. The skulls were in good 
condition, and I noticed a few molar teeth in that of the male. No orna- 
ments, pottery, coins, or weapons, were found in or near the coffin, which 
was without an inscription. The bones of a horse were found in the 
shallow soil that covered the coffin-lid. The field is on a plateau of high 
ground overlooking Whittlesea Mere and the whole district of the fens as 
far as Ely, and it was not brought into cultivation till the year 1803. It 
is a portion of the Washingley estate, now the property of the Earl of 
Harrington, who ordered the coffin not to be removed, but to be again 
covered with the soil, which was accordingly done. The accompanying 
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sketch was made shortly after the discovery, and shows Folkesworth 
Church in the background, with the tops of the thatched cottages in the 
village, and one of those squarely-built pigeon-houses, which formed so 
important a source of revenue, not only to their owners, but to the royalty 
which taxed them. 

During the three months that succeeded upon the discovery of the stone 
coffin, the field (of fifteen acres) was tile-drained; but no systematic 
exploration of the ground has been made, and it is obvious that in the 











formation of narrow trenches, many yards asunder, a very inconsiderable 
portion of the soil would be disturbed. The drainers, too, were only intent 
on the rapid execution of their own task-work ; and, although I offered to 
reward them for any discoveries, they appeared to think that nothing less 
than a stone coffin would satisfy me. They, therefore, “made no account 
of pottery,” but smashed and buried it; and in answer to my inquiries 
replied that they had found nothing but “a few old pots and jars and sich 
like,” the sich like, in one case, including a heap of oyster-shells, the 
remains, doubtless, of a British delicacy of which the Roman conquerors 
had partaken, The only coin brought to me from the field was a Niirn- 
berg token, which, of course, was what geologists would call a much later 
deposit. But, by grubbing about in the drains and turning over the soil, I 
discovered so many fragments of pottery that the ground, in some cases, 
was literally strewn by them. These, together with patches of ashes and 
moist black earth, were found throughout the whole extent of the level 
field of fifteen acres ; but when, in the following two months, the adjoin- 
ing field (which is on a sharp slope towards Washingley) was tile-drained 
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in the same way, no such remains or traces of sepulture were found. The 
fragments of pottery were fragments indeed, the workmen’s tools having 
made sad havoc with them ; but, curiously enough, the largest in my pos- 
session is the greatest prize, being the greater portion of an elegant-shaped 
patera of the lustrous Samian ware, the diameter of its base being 
44 inches, widening to a diameter of 7 inches at the moulded lip or brim, 
with a depth of 2 inches. The base rises slightly to a point in the centre, 
across which is the potter’s brand— 


BORILLI OFFIC 


(Borilli officina—“ From the workshop or manufactory of Borillus”). I 
may remind the reader that “ Samian ” is a general name given to a par- 
ticularly prized kind of pottery, just as we call a certain ware by the 
general name of “China,” although it may have been made at Worcester 
or Chelsea. The Samian ware is red throughout, its surface being 
lustrous, of the hue of red sealing-wax ; and specimens of it are found 
wherever the Romans have had their occupation. I also found fragments 
of at least three other Jatere of the same pattern, but of smaller and 
larger sizes. They are without any brand, and are of a paler tint and 
surface, and are possibly specimens of some of those Durobrivian imita- 
tions of Samian ware of which Mr. Artis speaks in his work. Even in that 
day manufacturers were ready to pirate successful patterns, 

The special manufacture of Durobrive was of a bluish, slaty colour ; 
and of that ware I found numerous specimens,—cups, jars, urns, handles 
of amphore, &c.,—but with a few exceptions, and those of no gréat im- 
portance, devoid of other ornament than that of gracefulness of shape 
and moulding. Other specimens of pottery are also black in colour, and 
of great thickness, while others are of a pale buff colour, and very thin ; 
the former, like iron-stone, probably were portions of cinerary urns. I 
also found an iron implement, various oyster-shells, and a fragment of a 
flanged building tile, with six mouldings, and of a brilliant red colour. 
The soil has been replaced, the field is cropped over, and all traces of 
the ancient cemetery are now concealed. The field is close to an ancient 
road, and in Motes and Queries (3rd S. xi. 129) I stated at some length 
my reasons for thinking that the Ermine Street came along here on the 
high ground, in a straight line from Alconbury Hill to Chesterton, and 
did not first bend to the east at Conington, and then passing through the 
low-lying town of Stilton, bend again to the west at Norman-cross, as it has 
been marked down by all chartographers since the time of. Speed, whose 
map (dated 1662) is the first that makes Ermine Street to follow the course 
of the great North Road through the town of Stilton, and not on the high 
ground, a mile westward, through Folkesworth. Camden speaks of 
“ Ermingstreat” being “ seene with an high banke a little above Stilton ;” 
and the discovery of this ancient Roman cemetery would seem an addi- 
tional confirmation of Camden’s statement that the old “ Roman Port- 
way” passed by the cemetery through Folkesworth. 

~ It was amusing, if not instructive, to hear the remarks of some of those 
who hastened to see the discovered coffin, with its two skeletons. “A 
monk ! evidently a monk !” said one, though he did not favour us with 
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any theory as to the skeleton of the female having been that of a nun. “It’s 
quite evident as they was murdered and cut up!” said another, referring 
to the disturbed condition in which the bones were found ; though he 
neglected to enlighten us as to the prevalent custom of burying murdered 
people in massive stone coffins. “ But then, you see, sir,” said one of the 
drain-diggers, with the air of a useful-knowledge informant, “they was 
such a base and bad-disposed people in them days; they cared for nowt, 
and didn’t mind how or wheer they was buried.” Up came a gentleman 
—I call him so, on the dictum laid down in Thurtell’s trial—because he 
drove his own gig ; and he solved our doubts in the twinkling of an eye. 
“ What do you make of it, sir?” asked a bystander, humbly and expec- 
tantly. “What do I make of it?” he echoed ; and then added, with 
judicial emphasis, “ Why, I make this of it. It was one of those French 
officers from Norman Cross barracks!” Upon which arose a chorus 
from the bystanders, “ Bless me, I never thought of that afore!” amid 
which the gentleman walked back triumphantly to his gig. Now, although 
I did not audibly join in the chorus, yet I also tacitly confessed to myself 
that “I had never thought of that afore!” and as the date of the 
(enforced) French occupation of the Norman Cross barracks, a mile and 
a half distant from the spot, ranges between the dates 1797 and 1815, 
then, if the gig gentleman’s theory be correct—notwithstanding that he 
shirked the onus of dealing with the skeleton of the female—I think that 
this discovery of the stone coffin and its occupants is one of the most 
astounding and unique “finds” of the present century. But, as I have 
been requested to bring the subject before the Royal Society of Anti- 
quaries, and have prepared a paper and drawings for that purpose, I may 
be content to leave the gig gentleman’s theory to their consideration. 


CUTHBERT BEDE. 





GWYDDNO’S BASKET. 


S1r,—As The Gentleman’s Magazine appears to take a kindly interest 
in old legends and Cambrian celebrities, I am induced to send you up a 
description of one of the famed “ thirteen rarities of Britain,” “ Gwyddno’s 
Basket,” otherwise known in Wales as the aquatic cradle of the bard 
Taliesin. 

Long ages ago, some time in the sixth century, when good Prince 
Maelgwn kept high court at Diganwy, 


** On a rock whose haughty brow 
Frowns o’er old Conway’s foaming flood,” 


his brother Gwyddno, Garon Hir, or the Lord of the High Crown, was 
in possession of a most wonderful weir, called “ Gored Wyddno,” and the 
father of a prodigal son, named Elphin, who, having exhausted his 
finances, and spent the last’ coin in his purse at Creidden, came over to 
Cantref Gwaelod, to beg the proceeds of his pater’s weir for a single 
night in order to replenish his store. 

Gwyddno complied with his son’s request, but not a fish was taken. 
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Elphin was in despair ; when a leathern basket caught his eye, and his 
disappointment was great to find on opening it, that it contained a fine 
fat baby. Being naturally kind-hearted, he desired that the poor waif 
might be provided with a proper nurse. And some years afterwards, on 
hearing that the boy was remarkably talented, he directed that he might 
be educated in all bardic accomplishments, introducing him at his father’s 
court by the name of Taliesin. Prince Maelgwn (Elphin’s uncle) was 
charmed with the youthful poet, who soon acquired great influence, and 
was enabled to return in some degree the benefits conferred on him in 
early life by the luckless Elphin ; for when that unfortunate prince was 
put in prison on account of a dispute which took place one Christmas- 
day, over the strong ale at Diganwy, Taliesin, then “ Prince of British 
Bards,” addressed a poem on the occasion to his patron, a poem so 
touching, so descriptive of Elphin’s distress, that Maelgwyn ordered his 
immediate release, and at once re-established his fortunes. Hence origi- 
nated the legend of “ Gwyddno’s Basket,” of which, it was said, that if 
provisions for one man were placed in it over night, sufficient for one 
hundred would be found in it before morning. The modern reading of 
this seeming puzzle would appear to be, that every man going to the weir 
carried his own food with him in his panier or basket, and the weir being 
so productive, always came home with it full of fish. But the Welsh 
elect to believe that Taliesin bestowed on the basket in which he was 
discovered, the wonderful property of charming the fish from the weir 
into its recesses. 

I am surprised that this legend has not been selected as the subject of 
a poem to be read at one of the Eisteddfods. Would that our prince,—em- 
phatically our prince, to all true Welshmen and women, for his very 
motto, though people will give it a foreign origin, signifies in the Welsh 
language, “ Behold your man,”—might be graciously disposed to patronise 
these national meetings, is the humble wish of a loyal Cymrdes. 


Iam, &c., 


Hambledon, August 4. 


HELEN E. WATNEY. 





OBITUARY MEMOIRS. 








LORD CRANWORTH. 


AFTER two or three days’ illness, at the age of 78, Robert Monsey Rolfe, 
Lord Cranworth, twice Lord High Chancellor of England, died at his 
town-house in Brook Street, on the 24th of July. 

The son and grandson of a Norfolk clergyman, he was born at his 
father’s quiet parsonage in the village whence he derived his title, and it 
is worthy of record that his father was a cousin of the great Lord Nelson. 
He was educated at Winchester and Trinity College, Cambridge, where 
he took his degree as a Low Wrangler, gaining, however, one of the 
Members’ Prizes in Classics. Elected shortly afterwards to a Fellowship at 
Downing College, he was called to the Bar at Lincoln’s Inn in 1816. His 
choice was the Equity side of the Courts of Westminster, where, though not 
rapid or brilliant, his rise was steady. Having made one or two ineffectual 
attempts to get into Parliament, he succeeded in 1832, and from that date 
till the close of 1839, when he was raised to the Bench, he represented 
Penryn in the moderate Liberal interest. He was Solicitor-General under 
Lord Melbourne’s two administrations. His reputation as a lawyer, how- 
ever, dates from his taking his seat as a Baron in the Court of Exchequer, 
where he gave the greatest satisfaction as a most honest, painstaking, up- 
right, and conscientious judge. He presided, with great dignity and 
ability, at the trial of Rush for murder in his native county, and was often 
called in consequence “ my Lord Kilrush.” In 1850 he was made a Vice- 
Chancellor, and a year later one of the Lords Justices of Appeal in 
Chancery. On the formation of Lord Aberdeen’s coalition cabinet in 
December, 1852, he received the Great Seal, which he retained under 
Lord Palmerston’s administration. He again occupied the woolsack in 
1865-6, from Lord Westbury’s resignation until the return of the Tory 
party to power under Lord Derby. As a Chancellor, Lord Cranworth 
showed many high, but none of the highest, legal qualities. His great 
versatility of mind was shown by the fact that though brought up to the 
Equity Bar, he made so good a Common Law Judge, and then when 
called again into an Equity Court remembered all his early training. It 
may be added that though attached personally to the old system of plead- 
ing, he lessened the evils of its intricate and technical procedure by the 
breadth of his views. On the whole, his career may be pronounced a 
signal instance of quiet and unobtrusive success. In many respects he 
was decidedly fortunate, for he never shone as an orator, either at the 
Bar or in St. Stephen’s, or afterwards in the political world. It is said 
that the creation of Lord Wensleydale’s life-peerage was partly his sug- 
gestion ; it is well known that the removal of the Equity sittings from 
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Westminster to Lincoln’s Inn was his work ; and it may be added that 
he was largely instrumental in extending?the sphere of the education 
given in country grammar schools, so as to embrace the sons of Dis- 
senters. As he has left no children, his title has become extinct. He has 
not left his name stamped on any great legal measure, nor will it be 
mentioned hereafter in the same breath with those of Eldon or Mansfield, 
Lyndhurst or St. Leonards ; but, to use the words of a contemporary, 
“to be remembered as pre-eminently a courteous gentleman, a sound 
lawyer, and an acute and patient judge, is perhaps better than to go down 
to posterity as a brilliant politician.” 





THE MARQUIS OF DOWNSHIRE. 


THE MARQUIS OF DOWNSHIRE, K.P., has just died suddenly, of heart 
disease, at Herne Bay, at the age of 56. Educated at Eton and Christ 
Church, Oxford, he sat as M.P. for the county of Down from 1836 till his 
accession to the Marquisate. He was a strong Conservative in politics ; 
and he was chiefly remarkable for his Herculean frame and athletic 
strength, which he is said to have shown while still a boy at Eton, by 
killing a bargee by a single blow of his fist. 





ADAH ISAACS MENKEN. 


SHE died at Paris, in the Jewish faith, and “ Thou knowest ” is written 
upon her tomb. The epitaph was her own selection. After so strangely wild 
a life, it reads almost like a challenge to this world and the next. “Thou 
knowest !” Well,the Menken’s was a career uninfluenced by those moral 
home checks which are so necessary in the early days of a clever impul- 
sive girl. Cast upon the world when little more than a child, her peculiar 
temperament threw manifold temptations in her way, and she does not 
appear to have resisted them. She defied all the proprieties, and lived 
her own life in a magnficent Bohemia. The cause of her death was 
disease of the lungs, and she was only 27 years of age. Her father wasa 
Spanish Jew of New Orleans, where she first saw the light in the spring 
of 1841. Left early an orphan, and taken by her mother to Cuba, she 
was brought up in the family of a wealthy planter, who died when she was 
only just in her teens, and left her his estates. The will, however, being set 
aside, she was thrown on the world, and at fourteen trod the boards of the 
American stage, where she gained great celebrity as a danseuse. Not long 
afterwards she married a Jewish gentleman, Mr, Isaac Menken, by whose 
name she has ever since been known, though married to more than one 
husband since, including Mr. Neville, author of the “Orpheus Ker 
Papers,” and a prize-fighter. It may almost be said of her what Artemus 
_ Ward said of Mr. Brigham Young—she was perhaps one of the most 
married persons of modern days. During the early part of the American 
war she played in the southern provinces, and then accepted an engage- 
ment at Astley’s, in London, where her “ Mazeppa” was more of an ex- 
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hibition, 2 a Madame Wharton, than a dramatic performance. Some of 
our readers may see a pathetic incident in the fact of her passing away 
just as a book of her poems was going to press, and more particularly 
when they take into consideration the semi-religious character of her 
writings. “ Infelicia” is the title of the work she has left behind her, and 
it is dedicated by permission to Charles Dickens. The best of her poems 
are in the Whitman vein, and the worst of them are equal to the model’ 
upon which she has worked ; that entitled “ Drifts that Bar my Door ” is 
marked by real poetic genius. 





M. J. HIGGINS, ESQ. 


ANOTHER death which we have to record is that of Mr. Matthew 
James Higgins, of Lowndes Square, the well-known writer of caustic 
articles on current topics in social life, under the pseudonym of “ Jacob 
Omnium,” “Paterfamilias,” &c. He must have been about fifty or fifty-two 
years of age. He was educated at Eton, where he was the contemporary 
of Mr. Gladstone, and the late Marquis of Waterford, and afterwards 
at New College, Oxford; he also held for several years a commission in 
the army. He died in Berkshire after only a few days’ illness. He was 
a frequent contributor under the above signatures, and also anonymously 
to the columns of the 7imes, the Edinburgh Review, the Cornhill Maga- 
sine, the Pall Mali Gazette, and other periodicals ; and he took the 
greatest pains in exposing abuses in our social and military system, which 
he lashed with an unsparing pen. His tall form and marked features will be 
missed in many a circle at the west end, and in society at large. He 
married, in 1850, the youngest daughter of the late Sir H. J. Tichborne, 
Bart., a widow of Mr. John Benett, of Pyt House, Wiltshire. 





JOHN ELLIOTSON, M.D. 


THERE has lately passed away from among us a man whose name was 
once well known in west-end circles, and, indeed, to the world at large, as 
the apostle of Mesmerism, we mean Dr. Elliotson, the founder, and for 
many years the editor, of the “ Zoist.” It was a foible of Elliotson to 
conceal his age, but as he was as nearly as possible eighty at the time of 
his death, the year of his birth may be fixed about 1788. Dr. Elliotson’s 
father was a large druggist in the Borough, where the doctor was born, 
and educated under the tuition of the incumbent of the parish church, 
and afterwards as a Fellow Commoner at Jesus College, Cambridge. He 
pursued his medical studies at Guy’s and St. Thomas’s Hospitals, and 
afterwards at Edinburgh, where he took his Doctor’s degree, and subse- 
quently became a Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians of London. 
He was appointed physician to St. Thomas’s Hospital, and assisted greatly 
in the establishment of a separate medical school for St. Thomas’s Hos- 
pital, which had previously been a mere adjunct to Guy’s, and he becamea 
lecturer on State Medicine, and afterwards on the principles and practice 
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of medicine there. He availed himself with enthusiasm of the vast field 
of practice opened to him in this large hospital. Being a man of enlarged 
mind and liberal views, he was always in advance of his age. Thus, he 
was one of the first in this country to adopt and promulgate the use of the 
stethoscope, in spite of much ridicule, the then president of the College of 
Physicians stigmatising the instrument as “ inutile lignum” and just the 
thing for a man like Elliotson to rave about. He showed not only that 
some medicines—as carbonate of iron, for instance—could be borne in 
much larger doses than it had been usual to prescribe them, but that it 
was often absolutely necessary to administer such increased doses for 
the cure of certain diseases, as chorea, &c.; indeed, that with regard to 
all medicines it was necessary to administer them according to their 
effects in individual cases, without regard to the limits stated in books. 
He proved that pulvis antimonialis of the Pharmacopceia was often totally 
inert, and might be given to any extent with perfect impunity. He dis- 
covered the use of hydrocyanic acid in certain forms of dyspepsia, and 
advocated the use of creosote in other forms of the same malady. Hence 
he was accused of a predisposition for the use of poisons, and of habitually 
prescribing large doses. Yet no man could be more cautious in the use 
of powerful remedies ; always insisting upon the propriety of beginning 
with very small doses, and only increasing them gradually according to 
their effects. He published “ On the Advantages of Sulphate of Copper in 
Dysentery ” ; he introduced quinine into English practice, and established 
its powers, After the publication of his Essay on this invaluable remedy, 
it was said in the Royal College of Physicians that its very name would 
be forgotten in a twelvemonth! Yet it, like all the rest of his remedies, 
has been silently but universally adopted by the profession. In 1829 he 
was induced by the liberal and enlightened principles of the founders of 
the London University, as it was then denominated (now University 
College), to attach himself to that school, as Professor of Medicine, re- 
signing his appointments at St. Thomas’s. He contributed greatly to 
raise the status of the University Medical School, and exerted himself suc- 
cessfully towards the erection of a hospital in connection with it. His “ Lec- 
tures on the Principles and Practice of Medicine,” which have since been 
published in a separate form, still constitute one of the best works of the 
kind extant. His “ Clinical Lectures ” were read with avidity by the profes- 
sion, and were universally admired for their excellence and practical 
utility. He proved the existence. of glanders in the human species, and 
published a standard work on the heart. 

His connection with University College was severed through his advo- 
cacy of Mesmerism. Yet it was not until after long and careful investi- 
gation that he adopted it as a remedial agency of vast power and wide 
application in the treatment of disease, an agency by means of which 
hundreds of patients have been enabled to undergo the most grave and 
painful operations without consciousness on -their part. In short, he 
satisfied himself that Mesmerism was one of the most valuable appliances 
~ of modern times for the cure and alleviation of disease ; and having so 
satisfied himself, his indomitable love of truth impelled him to publish 
the result of: his investigations, regardless alike of the ridicule of the un- 
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thinking or uninformed, and of the pecuniary loss and loss of position 
which it entailed upon him. His views on the subject of Mesmerism, 
supported by numberless cases, are detailed at length in the fourteen 
volumes of the “ Zoist” which he edited. His reputation as a medical 
writer, however, will ultimately rest upon his translation of Blumenbach’s 
“ Institutiones Theologicz,” which first appeared in 1815, and has passed 
through a number of editions, its size being more than doubled by the 
notes which he appended to it in his editorial capacity. 

He died on the 29th of July, at the residence of his old friend, Dr. 
Symes, in the West End of London, The last year or two of his life were 
more or less a blank, his body and mind alike being reduced to second 
childhood. He was buried at Kensal Green. 





J. D. COOKE. 


Mr. JOHN DOUGLAS COOKE died last month at his chambers in the 
Albany. A journalist in the best and most practical sense of the word, 
he had that capacity for purely editorial work, which is not necessarily 
associated with great writing powers or scholarly acquirements. He had 
administrative ability, was a projector, understood the public taste, and 
had firmness enough to conduct and guide a staff of the ablest and most 
erratic contributors. He served an early apprenticeship to the press, and 
was connected from his youth with one or other of the daily and weekly 
papers. He acted as editor of the Morning Chronicle during its Peelite 
days; and when a leading member of that party started and established 
the Saturday Review, as an antidote to the monopoly of the Zimes, 
he could find no better or more experienced adviser. To his skill, 
address, and wide knowledge of men and things, and of the wants and 
requirements of the time, and his discrimination in the choice of the 
fittest and ablest pens, the Saturday Review owed its earliest successes 
and its continued prosperity down to the present time. Mr. Cooke has 
lived and died unmarried. He was buried at Tintagel, in Cornwall, where 
he had lately erected a pleasant country-house. 





SIR E. BLAKENEY, G.C.B. 


FIELD MARSHAL SIR EDWARD BLAKENEY, G.C.B., who died last 
month at Chelsea Hospital, at the age of 90, was the oldest of all 
our officers, and had held a commission for no less than seventy-four 
years. The son of a member of the Irish House of Commons, he saw 
active service in the West Indies at an early age, and was more than 
once taken prisoner. He afterwards took part in the expedition to 
Holland, and was with Lord Cathcart at the surrender of Copenhagen. 
He also served through the Peninsular campaigns with distinction, and 
more especially at Ciudad Rodrigo, Badajoz, Vittoria, and Pampeluna. 
In 1814 he served in North America, and in the following year was 
present at Waterloo. For many years after 1838, he held the command 
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of the forces in Ireland, and was appointed Lieut.-Governor of Chelsea 
Hospital in 1855, and Governor a few months afterwards on the death 
of Sir Colin Halkett. He received the baton of a Field Marshal in 1862. 





G. H. THOMAS. 


Mr. GEORGE HOUSEMAN THOMAS, whose death has recently occurred 
at Boulogne, at the age of forty-four, was apprenticed to G. Bonner, the 
wood-engraver, and afterwards practised that art in Paris on his own 
account. In 1843 he went to America to illustrate a New York paper. 
From America he went to Italy, whence he sent to England many sketches 
of Rome at the time of the siege, which appeared in the J//ustrated 
London News. He also illustrated “Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” His drawings 
attracted the attention of her Majesty, who commissioned him to paint 
“The Queen Giving the Medals to the Crimean Heroes,” which was exhi- 
bited in 1856. He also painted for her Majesty “The Coronation of the 
King of Prussia,” “The Marriage of the Prince and Princess of Wales,” 
and “‘The Queen bestowing the Garter on the Sultan.” “ Rotten Row,” 
which he exhibited at the Academy a few years since, was, perhaps, from 
the nature of the subject, the most popular of all his recent works. He 
has left a widow and a young family. 





JOHN ROSS. 


To our other departed celebrities let us add the name of John Ross, 
one of the last survivors of those soldiers who fought in the Irish rebel- 
lion of ’98 ; he died at York, towards the end of July, at the ripe age of 
89, having enjoyed for many a long year the well-earned pension of a 
shilling a day. He was much attached to his old regiment, the 42nd, 
in which he was still serving when it was inspected by Walter Scott at 
Dublin. He served through the greater part of the war in Spain, and 
was present at Badajoz and Salamanca, and at Waterloo. A native of 
Ross-shire,—the highland county of the Cromarties and Mackenzies—he 
had much to tell of what he had heard from his father before him about 
“ Bonny Prince Charley” and the Rebellion of 1745 ; and his last years 
were made comfortable by the kindness of the Lord Mayor of York, who 
found for him employment in which he showed himself as good and up- 
right a servant as he had been a soldier. 





CHARLES VINCENT. 


COMPARATIVELY an obscure man in this country, Mr. Charles Vincent, 
an actor well known at the Bath and Bristol theatres, went to Australia 
~with his accomplished wife a few years ago, and made a considerable 
colonial reputation. In May in last year he fell from his horse in Mel- 
bourne and injured his thumb ; erysipelas supervened, and he died in a 
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few days after the accident. Mr. Vincent’s real name was Viner. Always 
a careful and conscientious actor, Mr. Vincent’s position in Melbourne 
was very high, and the Bath and Bristol papers at home endorse all that 
the colonial journalists say of the dead player. Mr. Vincent leaves a 
widow, who is one of the best actresses on the English or colonial stage. 
She is generally known as Miss Cleveland. 





COLONEL ARTHUR PONSONBY. 


THE object of every soldier’s ambition must naturally be excellence in 
war, but we have many officers who combine with this desire the wish to 
improve the condition of their men, in the barrack as well as in the field. 
Among such was Lieutenant Colonel Arthur E. V. Ponsonby, who died 
of cholera at Jubbulpore, on the 16th of last June. The son of one of 
Wellington’s most able cavalry officers, he was born at Valetta, when 
his father, the Hon. Sir Frederick Ponsonby, was governor of Malta, in 
1827. He learnt the rudiments of war in 1852, as a subaltern in the 43rd, 
under Smith, Cathcart, and the daring, impetuous Eyre, on the mountains 
and in the Kloofs of Kaffirland ; and there frequently stationed alone with 
his company, at some small outpost for weeks together, he had an oppor- 
tunity, which he profited by, of studying the real character of the British 
soldier. He was transferred to the Grenadier Guards in 1854, and was 
employed in the Crimea, on the staff of Sir George Brown and Sir W. 
Codrington. At the conclusion of the war he was appointed aide-de- 
camp to Sir G. Buller, in the Ionian Islands. In 1859 he was engaged 
in an unsuccessful contest for the borough of Carlow, being defeated by 
the Tory candidate. In 1864 he exchanged to the 12th Regiment of 
Foot, stationed at the Curragh of Kildare. Being now in command of a 
corps, he lost no time in endeavouring to put into execution the idea he 
had long conceived, that the employment of soldiers in industrial occupa- 
tions was the best mode of preventing vice. The chief obstacle was the 
want of encouragement, which he met by proposing to hold a military 
exhibition of the works of art of the men of his battalion. The idea was 
generally ridiculed; but Ponsonby persevered, well supported by his 
officers and men, and the display was opened with some pomp by the 
Viceroy of Ireland, on the 12th of January, 1865. According to the re- 
cords of the undertaking, published in the Regimental Gazette which he 
had established, it would appear that the exhibition had been a success 
in every way but a pecuniary one, and though the loss was inconsider- 
able, there were of course no profits whence prizes could be distributed. 
Nevertheless, it was considered a decided success, for the example was 
followed at many other military stations. When the 2nd battalion of the 
12th Regiment proceeded to India, the colonel found means to stimulate 
his men to persevere in many occupations which were not interfered with 
by the cheap native labour, such as photography, the manufacture of soda 
water, &c., and the workshops of the 12th flourished in every station 
where the battalion was quartered. In June a fearful attack of cholera 
carried off several officersand men. After one of his usual visits to the 
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cholera camp, near Jubbulpore, Colonel Ponsonby was himself seized 
with the terrible disease, and though medical assistance was promptly 
afforded; he was carried off in thirty-six hours. He is deeply regretted, 
not only by the officers and soldiers of his own corps, but by the nume- 
rous friends he had made in the course of his varied service in the three 
continents. 





DR. MUHLFELD. 


DEATH has carried off in Austria a man of note and mark, and one 
who held in his own country a position very much analogous, so far as we 
can judge at this distance, to that so long held by Count Montalembert 
in France; the position of a man who united in himself the appa- 
rently hopeless contradictory characters of a thoroughly liberal poli- 
tician and a zealous Catholic in a Roman Catholic country. He died at 
Hitzing, not far from Vienna, on Sunday, the 24th of May. He was the 
life and soul, from first to last, of the party in opposition to the Concordat 
with Rome ; and his whole life, as a citizen and a politician, was identi- 
fied with the anti-papal cause. As a private individual he was a most 
exemplary Catholic, going to mass daily, and as regular as any of his 
most religious acquaintances in his attendance on the confessional, so that 
none of his clerical opponents can throw a stone against his high personal 
and moral character. He simply wished to see religion restrained within 
its own proper province, the forum conscientia, and inhibited from trench- 
ing on the rights of citizens, or the regulation of political life. Accord- 
ingly he regarded any concordat with the See of Rome, in other words, 
with Antonelli, as a dangerous exaggeration or perversion of religion, and 
therefore in reality an un-Catholic and un-Christian measure. In fact, he 
fought against Ultra-montanism in every shape and form, as a Catholic, 
a politician, and a philosopher. 

His name first came before the world as one of the advanced champions 
of popular liberty in Austria in the stormy dawn of Liberalism just twenty 
years ago. Since then his name has ever been in the van of the Liberal 
party, and his sudden death falling so shortly after that of Cardinal An- 
drea, is regarded by the superstitious as a judgment sent from heaven 
upon those who resist the see of St. Peter, even in matters which do not 
involve the question of orthodoxy or heresy. He first became known in 
1848, when he was lecturing on law at Vienna, and when he acquired 
such an ascendancy over the students of the university, that at the period 
when they were masters of the situation, he was sent as the representative 
of the university to the Frankfort Parliament, “ Although enthusiastic 
for the cause of German unity,” says a correspondent of the Zimes, “he 
conceived the idea only in intimate connection with Austria, and under 
the sway of a scion of the imperial house. He became, therefore, the 
most energetic adversary of the pretensions of Prussia.” But in this hope 
“he was defeated by the course of events, the intoxication producing 
reaction in Austria and military and bureaucratic despotism.” It was at 
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this juncture that the character of the man came out in its true light. 
Finding that law was at an end, he ceased lecturing on it, and resolved to 
wait for better and brighter days, and to devote himself to its practice 
instead. Accordingly, he qualified for a barrister, and was called to the 
bar. “If he could no longer be the champion of the rights of the people 
at large,” he said, “at least he could be the champion of the rights of 
individuals ;” and he soon rose to be regarded as the first lawyer in 
Vienna.. So high indeed was his fame for ability, uprightness, and honour, 
that when the sun of liberty returned after its temporary eclipse, and re- 
presentative institutions were restored, he was at once elected to Parlia- 
ment by the spontaneous voice of more than one constituency. It would 
be a mistake, however, to say that he was ever very popular within the 
walls of the Parliament house. He stood alone, a member of no party, 
the follower of no one leader, but the man of the people. Personally, he 
was highly esteemed, but his power as a politician was sapped by the 
isolated position in which he stood. A man of high principle, and a 
powerful and accurate logician, he did not understand the compromises 
of politicians or the shifts of diplomacy. Hence, in Parliament he had no 
influence adequate to his real worth and character ; and, indeed, it was 
his weakness in the character of a politician which constituted his great 
ascendancy over the minds of the people. He was like a hen with one 
chick ; a man with one idea, like Spooner or Whalley ; and that one idea 
was the necessity of putting an end to the Concordat with Rome. He did 
not live to witness the actual cancelling of that measure ; but, curiously 
enough, he was buried on the very day that the Concordat came to an end, 
the 26th of May. 





THOMAS GARNER. 


THIS gentleman, a distinguished line engraver, died in the last week of 
July, at his residence, Lee-bank, Edgbaston, Birmingham, at an advanced 
age. His chief engravings, in the pure line style, were the small series of 
Hogarth’s “ Rake’s Progress,” many of Daniel’s Indian subjects, and the 
Art Fournal engravings of Poole’s “ Mountaineer,” Frost’s “ L’Allegro,” 
Horsley’s “ I] Penseroso,” Stothard’s “ Vintage,” &c. Mr. Garner excelled 
in his engraved delineation of the nude figure, in which his artistic know- 
ledge was a great aid. It also availed him in the post that he held in 
connection with the Birmingham Society of Artists, which he just lived 
to see prefixed with the adjective “ Royal,” by her Majesty’s command, 





THE PRINCE OF SERVIA. 


THE southern capitals of Europe were much horrified, on the 11th of 
June, by hearing, through the telegraph, that Prince Michael of Servia, 
and his sister Anka, had been assassinated: by three men, while walking in 
the park behind his house at Belgrade. 

The Prince had so recently established his position in the country, 
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that his assassination was most unexpected. The son of the Prince 
Milosch, he was born on the 4th of September, 1825, and married, in 
1853, Julie, Comtess Hunyadi. He succeeded on the death of his father, 
in September, 1860. It is generally believed that the murder was the 
work of a conspiracy, of which Prince Kara Georgewich was the leader. 
The assassination of the Prince has practically left that country without 
a ruler, depriving it of one who, it must be owned, had governed it on the 
whole with more than average ability. A provisional Government, com- 
posed of three principal officers of State, has convoked the National 
Assembly for the purpose of choosing a successor. 





MAJOR HENRY SMITH, R.M. 


ON the 14th of June, in Wyshe Street, Southsea, died Major Henry 
Smith, of the Royal Marines. 

Major Smith, who was the eldest child of Mr. John Smith, of Land- 
guard, near Shanklin, in the Isle of Wight, entered the Royal Marine 
Corps towards the close of the war with France; and, as extracts from 
one of his letters to a brother, now first printed, show, was an eye-witness 
of one of its most important results, that being no less than the surrender 
of Napoleon. Major Smith was then a second lieutenant, under Captain 
Maitland, on board the Bellerophon. 


** H.M.S. Bellerophon, at Sea, Fuly 19th, 1815. 


**DEAR RICHARD,—We have been for a long time strictly blockading two 
French frigates, two corvettes, and a brig, lying in Basque roads, under the pro- 
tection of the heavy batteries on the Isle d’Aix. Those ships, we heard, had 
been given to Buonaparte by the French revolutionary government to take him to 
America ; and we heard from some French royalists that he was actually on board 
one of them. Of course no means were neglected to prevent his escape, which 
most certainly would have been effected had it not been for the very indefatigable 
exertions of Captain Maitland in judiciously stationing the cruizers under his com- 
mand, which consisted of the Myrmidon, Slaney, Cyrus, and Cephalus. Two of 
those were ordered to keep a good look out in the Maumasson passage ; another 
in the passage De Breton ; and the other was kept with us in the grand entrance 
to Basque, where we anchored, nearly within gunshot of the French frigates and 
batteries, having all the time everything perfectly clear for action. As, with the 
superior force they had, we did not doubt but that they would endeavour to force 
their way out, our captain had determined that, should they attempt it, he would 
immediately run alongside of one of the frigates, fire a broadside into her, throw 
200 men on board, and then make sail after the other, while the corvette that was 
at anchor with us was to do the best she could with the enemy’s corvettes, &c. 
So sharply did our worthy captain look out that every night our boats were away 
from us while keeping a look out on the shore, in case any small craft should be 
coming out ; in fact, Captain Maitland had so excellently arranged his plans that 
it was impossible the ‘great man’ could escape. 

**On the morning of the roth, a schooner came out of Basque with a flag of 
truce flying, which we received ; and there came on board us from her, the Duke 
of Rovigo and Count de Lascasse, to know if we would receive Buonaparte. Our 
captain told them he would receive him on no other conditions than those of 

ording him and his retinue protection till we got to England. The flag of truce 
then went back, nor did we hear anything more of her till the evening of the 14th, 
when we saw her standing out again, and the Count Lascasse and General Gorgan 
in her ; the latter was immediately dispatched to England in the S/aney, with a 
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letter from ag ory yee to the Prince Regent. Count Lascasse then went back to 
the frigates ; but he informed us the emperor was not on board then, as had been 
reported, but was at Rochefort ; and that he accepted our captain’s conditions, 
and would be on board the Bellerophon the next morning.” (Rochefort is about 
ten or twelve miles up the river from Isle d’ Aix.) 

** Accordingly the next morning we saw the schooner coming out. We imme- 
diately sent the barge and two cutters ; and at seven o’clock the barge returned, 
and in her the great N apoleon, who made his appearance exactly at seven o’clock 
on H.M.S. Bellerophon’s quarter-deck ; and said to our captain, ‘I throw myself 
under your protection.’ All his generals, &c., came on board. A list of them I 
have enclosed, as also of those we sent to the M/yrmidon, not having sufficient 
room for them in this ship. The emperor came on board in a plain great coat. 
He now wears a green coat with red cuffs and collar, two plain epaulettes, and a 
star on his breast. He is very affable and pleasing in his manners. He speaks to 
any one he comes athwart, and is always in a good humour. He bears his mis- 
fortune with a great deal of fortitude, which is to me astonishing. I am sure if I, 
like him, had tumbled from the highest pinnacle of greatness, I could no more 
bear up like him under my bad luck than f could fly. He has a most keen, pene- 
trating eye ; I think the most commanding countenance I ever saw. His eye is 
like a hawk’s ; he never sees anything once but he recollects it. He is a very dif- 
ferent man from what he has been represented in England. He is in height 
about 5 feet 74 inches ; very broad across the shoulders, and rather corpulent ; 
there is not the slightest pride in him: he asks one of us to dine with him 
every day.” 


Major Smith’s long service included repeated commands under Admiral 
Sir Charles Napier, whose friendship he ever retained. He was at the 
capture of St. Jean d’Acre, and he served in the Syrian campaign ; but 
although he was one of the few officers who did not succumb to the 
climate, he afterwards attributed painful ailments which he suffered to the 
malaria which to many proved so fatal. Repeated appointments to the 
Mediterranean station enabled him to employ his leisure in antiquarian 
excursions and in the study of music ; while, in the theatres of Malta and 
Naples, he was ever among the foremost in instituting amateur perform- 
ances for benevolent purposes. 

As a botanist, Major Smith earned deserved reputation, although he 
never published. For many years he had been assiduously engaged in 
compiling a work somewhat on the scheme of Paxton’s “ Botanical 
Dictionary,” but of a more popular kind. He has also left in the hands 
of a near relative a vocabulary of words peculiar to, or predominating in, 
the Isle of Wight, which will probably be published. Mr. Halliwell, in 
his “ Dictionary of Archaic and Provincial Words,” had access to Major 
Smith’s MS., but it is quite worthy of separate publication, as it has been 
much augmented and contains many stories illustrative of local life, habits, 
and customs. From an early day his attachment to the drama was 
developed by amateur performances in some of the chief Italian cities and 
in this country, particularly at Portsmouth ; and large sums were raised, 
invariably for charitable purposes. His range of character was somewhat 
varied and extensive; but his greatest hits were Farmer Ashfield in 
Morton’s comedy of “ Speed the Plough,” and Zyfe in the same eminent 
dramatist’s “ School of Reform.” Emery, who had taken the world by sur- 
prise in this peculiar line, could afford to compliment Major (then Lieut.) 
Smith, and to present him, in testimony of his esteem, some costume for 
the former character. Emery could well understand the advantages the 
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amateur, as Farmer Ashfield, possessed over himself. Emery could only 
play it in the Yorkshire dialect, a violation of propriety in the rendering of 
a Hampshire farmer, which Lieut. Smith could not be guilty of, for he had 
been born and bred among the class of which this rustic hero, so well drawn 
by Morton, is a type. Morton, during his stay at Shanklin, where he wrote 
“ Speed the Plough,” at least in part, was a constant visitor at Landguard, 
and for years was on terms of close intimacy with Mr. Smith, and the 
Major, when a boy, often accompanied him and his father in shooting 
excursions. At Landguard, Morton had excellent opportunities of learn- 
ing the provincial dialect, and of gaining that insight into rural life which 
he has so well depicted in this admirable comedy. 

Major Smith married Julia, the daughter of Mr. Woodforde, a medical 
practitioner in Jersey, who, within a twelvemonth, died in childbed. 





RIGHT HON. S. R. LUSHINGTON. 


ONE of the very oldest of former members of the House of Commons, 
and one of the last members of the administration of Perceval and Liver- 
pool, has passed away, at the age of 93, at his Kentish seat, the Right 
Hon. Stephen Rumbold Lushington, many years Chairman of Ways and 
Means in the Lower House, and afterwards Joint Secretary of the 
Treasury, and Governor of Madras. He entered Parliament in 1807, at 
the same time with Lord Palmerston, if we remember aright ; or, at all 
events, only a year after him, and held a seat without intermission—first 
for Rye and then for Canterbury—until 1830. After his return from 
Madras he was rechosen, in 1835 ; but retired at the general election of 
1837. He came of a family of long-lived relatives: his father and his 
brothers had each passed 80 at their respective deaths, while he himself 
showed the greenness of his years by marrying a second wife at 83. His 
first wife was a daughter of General Lord Harris, whose Biography he 
wrote. Mr. Lushington was the oldest living Rugbean at the time of his 
decease. 





G. CATTERMOLE. 


In Mr. GEORGE CATTERMOLE England has sustained a great loss, 
he being one of our most eminent water-colour artists. He was born in 
1800, at Dickleburgh, near Diss, in Norfolk. When still quite young, he 
excelled as a draughtsman, and contributed some first-rate drawings to 
“ Britton’s Cathedrals.” At the age of thirty he became a regular exhi- 
bitor at the Water-Colour Society, and continued to exhibit for twenty 
years. He excelled in wild romantic pictures, particularly in foreign 
scenery ; and his banditti and cut-throats recall to one’s mind the works 
of Italian artists, so thoroughly are they imbued with the spirit of the 
subject. He depicted also with great taste several scenes from the civil 
wars, in which Cavaliers and Roundheads are admirably portrayed. Also 
may be mentioned, “Macbeth and the Murderers,” “ Cromwellian 
Troopers,” the “ Sacking of Basing House,” “ Skirmish on the Bridges ;” 
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among scriptural subjects his best work is “ Christ Preaching on the 
Steps of the Temple.” Not the least honourable to Mr. Cattermole is 
the fact of his being one of the English artists to whom a medal was 
awarded at the French Exhibition of 1855. The deceased artist was 
born in 1800, and therefore had just completed his 68th year. 





DR. MACKENZIE. 


FRoM Glasgow is reported the death of Dr. William Mackenzie, the 
eminent oculist, surgeon-oculist to her Majesty in Scotland, at the age 
of 74. He was a Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons in England, 
and of many learned and scientific societies ; his services were frequently 
called into employ both in England and Scotland, and his name will long 
be professionally remembered as the author of two standard medical 
treatises, “ On the Physiology of Vision,” and “The Diseases of the 
Eye.” 





DR. WILLIS. 


DEATH has removed an accomplished artist of great note in Ireland, 
Dr. Robert Willis. He was a native of Rathmines, near Dublin, and 
obtained his medical diploma at an early age, giving great promise of 
future distinction. For the last ten years he had acted as medical officer 
of the Oughterard Workhouse and Dispensary; and Sir William Wilde 
acknowledges, in his recently published work on Lough Corrib, his obli- 
gations to Dr. Willis for several of the most interesting drawings which 
illustrate it. 





CARDINAL ANDREA. 


H, E. CARDINAL ANDREA’S sudden death at Rome, on the 15th of 
May, carries off nearly the only liberal member of the sacred college. 
There are those who say that he was poisoned ; but the real truth is that 
he was only persecuted to death. He was a native of Naples; some 
months ago, weary of the unhappy state of affairs in the Eternal City, he 
had obtained leave of absence from Rome, and, with the Pope’s consent, 
had taken up his abode at Naples, whence he was recalled in November 
last, and subjected to the surveillance of spies, and to other kinds of in- 
dignities, not because he had taken part in any anti-Papal plots, but 
simply because he was unwilling to take part in the reactionary policy of 
the Holy See, that is of Antonelli. His father was Member of Finance 
at Naples under Ferdinand II., and he came of a noble though not 
wealthy patrician family, his brother enjoying the title of a Marchese, and 
holding a commission in the Italian army. Possessed of a handsome 
person and engaging manners, the late Cardinal was remarkable for his 
genuine courtesy and dignity. A true son of the Church, he never failed 
in his fealty to it or to the Sovereign Pontiff, though he was surrounded 
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by every temptation and inducement to do so—not the least of all being 
the consistent persecution to which the last few years of his life were 
subjected. At one time great hopes were entertained that he would 
become ‘the head of a free Italian Church, but such hopes were never 
sustained by His Eminence. Liberal in his views, he was urgent upon 
one question, the reform of abuses—no favourite subject at Rome, or else- 
where ; but at all times he acted consistently with his high duties as a 
Cardinal ofthe Church of Rome. His enemies, and especially those of 
the Ultra-montane party, rejoice that he is gone ; and the coincidence of 
his sudden death with that of Count Crivelli, and the sharp illness of 
Baron Beust, are facts too remarkable not to have encouraged a suspicion 
of unfair treatment, not to say positively of foul play, in some high 
quarter or other. 





DR. WAAGEN. 


THE world of art, and more especially of art-criticism, has sustained a 
loss in Dr. G. F. Waagen, whose name is so well known among our 
chief picture galleries, both public and private. He has recently passed 
away at Copenhagen, at the age of 74, having been born, we believe, at 
Hamburgh, in February, 1794. He began life as an artist, but early 
abandoned his pencil for the musket, serving as a volunteer with the 
Prussian army so far back as 1813. Retiring from war, he resumed his 
artist’s dress, and completed his art education among the galleries of 
Berlin, Dresden, Heidelberg, and Munich. About forty-five years .ago 
his services were engaged by the late King of Prussia, as one of the 
curators of the Royal Museum at Berlin, where he became, in due course 
of time, Director of the gallery, with which post he afterwards united that 
of professor of art history in-the University of Berlin. We believe that it 
was a work on “ Egyptian Antiquities” which first struck the attention of 
the King of Prussia, and paved the way for Dr. Waagen’s subsequent pro- 
motion. He was active, and indeed indefatigable, in the line which he 
had chosen for himself, as was proved by his subsequent publications on 
“Hubert and John Van Eyck” (1832), and those works on which his 
fame will hereafter rest: “Art and Artists in England and Paris,” 
“ Art and Artists in Germany,” and “ Treasures of Art in Great Britain,” 
published by him in 1854. It was the latter work which made him widely 
known in educated circles in this country, and which has been of immense 
service to the owners of extensive galleries by revealing to them at once 
their deficiencies, and the great value of the “Art Treasures” in which 
their mansions abound. In this respect Dr. Waagen is one of those who 
at least have not lived in vain. 











